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HE Labor Conference in Washington 

was called to consider fundamental 
principles essential to right relations be- 
tween labor, capital, and the general pub- 
lic, not to take up specific instances of 
existing friction and attempt to remove 
them. Mr. Gompers could hardly have 
realized the result which would inevitably 
follow the adoption by the Conference of 
his request that it take up at once the 
arbitration of the existing strike in the 
steel industry. The latch-string once 
out, other strikes would have been crowd- 
ing for entrance immediately, and per- 
haps all the more readily because the 
Conference has no power whatever to 
give an authoritative decision. To take 
up any individual strike at all would be 
to go wholly aside from the purpose for 
which the Conference exists. To take up 
this particular strike would be to assume 
at the outset the point of view of one side 
in a question on which there is now the 
sharpest possible difference of opinion, 
whether arbitration can rightly be de- 
manded in case of a strike organized and 
called by men not immediately connected 


with either the employees or the man- 
agers of the industry affected. The coun- 
try is looking to this Conference not for 
immediate relief from the troubles of the 
moment, but for a platform of workable 
principles which will lead to the removal 
of all just grievances of laborers as rap- 
idly as may be possible and at the same 
time relieve a long-suffering people from 
the personal inconveniences, material 
losses, and moral disorders of continual 
strikes. 


N his address at Columbia University 

on “The Real Labor Problem,” Presi- 
dent Butler deals briefly and incisively 
with the deeper issues of which the im- 
mediate troubles of the day may be re- 
garded as mere symptoms. In the wea- 
pon of the strike as it has now come so 
frequently to be employed in this country 
as well as in England and Italy, he sees 
a mortal challenge to the supremacy of 
government; he justly associates this 
menace with the spreading of the doc- 
trine that “man’s political organization, 
the state, is not any more fundamental 
than several other forms of human asso- 
ciation.” Those who have thoughtlessly 
slipped into acceptance, or even tolera- 
tion, of this doctrine, could not do better 
than read the two or three pages in 
which Dr. Butler exposes its falseness 
and its danger. As to the relations be- 
tween labor and capital, he goes too far 
in asserting their absolute identity of in- 
terest, and consequently makes the prob- 
lem of their relations appear simpler 
than it really is. But what he says about 
the essentially codperative character of 
their association, and what he urges as 
to the duty of their harmonious partici- 
pation in the discussion and settlement 
of disputes, can not fail to be helpful. He 
looks for rescue from our troubles chiefly 
to the recognition by the three parties— 
“those who work with their hands, those 
who work with their brains, and those 
who work with their savings”—of their 
common interest in the product, and to 
the corollary from this, the “giving to 
representatives of each of these elements 
a direct share in the conduct and control 
of the industry and its policies.” He ex- 
pects no instantaneous solution of the 
problem, in any event; but he hopes that 
“the habit of reasonableness will more 
or less speedily supplant the habit of 


force’—a happy phrase which may well 
stick in men’s minds. 


HILE labor clamors for shorter 

hours and at least one of our jour- 
nals “of opinion” opines that increased 
output promises no immediate decrease 
in prices, German labor, according to the 
dispatches, is getting back to a ten-hour 
day. Great as was the curse of militar- 
ism, it probably bred into the average 
German a docility which makes him face 
a difficult situation with doggedness. 
Perhaps, also, the diagrams which his 
commander has hung up before him have 
made him understand the latest eeonomic 
diagram, namely this: When a man’s 
house burns down and there is no in- 
surance to cover the loss, it behooves 
him, if he wishes to get back where he 
was, to work quite as hard and qutfte as 
long as he did before. Some of our own 
labor unions are apparently going on 
the principle that, owing to their patriot- 
ism during the war, they are entitled to 
special privileges now. By the same 
token every citizen who did his duty by 
his country in the great crisis might ex- 
pect to be better off than he was before 
the nation dug so deeply into its re- 
sources. This variety deserves the name 
of dollar patriotism. 


HAT constitutes demobilization? 

This is a question on which the Ad- 
ministration should throw some light at 
once. If war-time prohibition should be 
further continued on the ground that the 
conditions of the bill which made it op- 
erative on July 1 still exist, an author- 
itative statement to that effect would be 
welcome at this time. Some days ago Rep- 
resentative Rainey said that the War 
Department regarded demobilization as 
completed. If this is true, or even if the 
public thinks that it is true, and if the 
Administration is lending itself to the 
expediency of keeping the country dry 
until Constitutional prohibition shall 
take effect, it is helping to promote a 
spirit of lawlessness at a time when that 
spirit is causing much concern in various 
spheres of activity. 


DMIRAL VON TIRPITZ has re- 
vealed the secret, according to his own 
view, of the opposition to submarine 
Schrecklichkeit which developed in Ger- 
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many itself. It was simply the English 
“skill in making their own point of view 
plausible even to their opponent.” The 
“English version that the submarine war 
-was something immoral” gained support, 
he thinks, from Germany’s display of a 
bad conscience in yielding for a time to 
America, still speaking from the stand- 
point of a neutral. An American might 
be disposed to feel slighted by the dis- 
position of the Admiral to put the Eng- 
lish stamp so exclusively upon the view 
that the submarine war was essentially 
immoral, but he at least gives us credit 
as apt pupils of the English moralists in 
this matter when he assigns to the sub- 
marine correspondence a large share of 
the responsibility for “the astonishing 
vehemence with which the American na- 
tion plunged into a war so foreign to its 
own interests.” England and America 
are coupled side by side, however, in an 
unqualified tribute he pays to the energy 
and success of the Allied measures, 
which, he says, exceeded all the German 
fears, and increased at a rate far greater 
than that at which Germany was able to 
build U-boats. These measures, he cal- 
culates, had in the end reduced the de- 
structive power of the individual U-boat 
to one-fifth of its earlier efficacy. 


[HE latest semi-official Japanese de- 

fence of the Shantung decision comes 
from Baron Shimpei Goto, a member of 
the Japanese Diplomatic Advisory Coun- 
cil. It is a curious blend of naiveté and 
guile. The Baron believes “that every- 
body is entitled to an honest opinicn” 
and he is “glad that Japan has not at- 
tempted in any way to influence the opin- 
ion of the Senate.” He has no desire to 
criticize the appearance of “various gen- 
tlemen” before the Senate committee on 
behalf of China. He is confident that 
the “leading publicists” understand the 
“real facts.” President Wilson threw a 
“bright light” on these facts when he 
pointed out that Japan had promised to 
return everything—“except a few eco- 
nomic privileges.” And the Baron adds, 
as if to show the marnanimity of Japan, 
she is going to “take China into partner- 
ship in the enjoyment of these privi- 
leges.” She cannot say how soon this 
will be, because she “intends to settle 
the matter so promptly that it is im- 
practicable to set a date.” She will, after 
she has ratified the treaty, “ask Germany 
to hand over all documents concerning 
Shantung” and will then “submit to 
China a definite and liberal proposal.” 
This train of thought is hard to follow. 
Why must Japan wait to see how much 
of a hold Germany had on Shantung be- 
fore formulating her “liberal proposal,” 
unless it be to see how much she herself 
can retain and yet give the semblance of 


liberality to her actions? Moreover, it 
never seems to penetrate the Japanese 
consciousness that the iniquity of her 
contention is due to the fact that the 
German claims are flatly stolen goods. 


M BRATIANO’S resignation follow- 
* ing immediately after his refusal 
to sign the Peace Treaty with Austria 
was believed to be a diplomatic victory 
of the Supreme Council and a test case 
of its growing prestige. But subsequent 
events have put a different light on the 
matter. M. Bratiano is still at the head 
of the Government, and the Rumanian 
troops have not yet left Budapest. Their 
withdrawal is said to be made conditional 
on the acceptance by Hungary of a sep- 
arate peace with Rumania, which will 
give the latter better satisfaction than 
the peace terms she has refused to sign. 
These did not give her the complete na- 
tional unity to which she aspires, and 
contained some clauses relating to the 
rights of minorities and the right of 
transit which are felt by the Rumanians 
to be an infringement of their national 
dignity. Insistent rumors that reach us 
from the Balkans strengthen the suspi- 
cion that this defiant attitude of the Ru- 
manian Government has its clue in the 
secret support of Italian diplomacy. It 
is even said that a secret treaty has been 
concluded between Rome and Bucharest, 
under which the Rumanians promise to 
hold the Jugoslavs in check in case of a 
clash between Italians and Serbs over the 
Adriatic issue. “However, the Supreme 
Ceuncil is confident of its ability to put 
at naught any agreement that might ex- 
ist between the Rumanians and Hun- 
garians,” says a Paris correspondent in 
a special cable to the Times. It is some 
comfort to learn that the growing fre- 
quency of cases of open rebellion against 
the decisions of the Supreme Council has 
not been able to shake the Olympian con- 
fidence of that august body. 


HE one big idea is making way in 

the world—Norway has adopted pro- 
hibition. But prohibition of a sort and 
in a way that will hardly commend itself 
to the professional promoters of that 
amiable doctrine in this country. Nor- 
way, which, like the other Scandinavian 
countries, had already made several 
highly intelligent efforts to deal with the 
problem of strong drink, first decides to 
make it literally a question of strong 
drink—wine and beer are definitely ex- 
cluded from the operation of the law— 
and then proceeds to submit the whole 
matter to popular vote. Presumably, if 
it doesn’t work, the law can by the same 
ready meaus be modified in either direc- 
tion. It is said that the example of the 


United States exerted a good deal of in- 





fluence upon Norway’s decision. If g 

it must have been chiefly as an illustra. 
tion of how not to do it. It is quite true 
that the Fathers of American indepen- 
dence, when they established a represen. 
tative government, did not contemplate 
the machinery of popular referendum, 
But neither did they contemplate such a 
monstrosity as the imbedding of prohi- 
bition in the Constitution of the United 
States. 


[HE Nation, reprinting Mr. Bynner’s 
verses: 


If this was our battle, if these were our 
ends, 


Which were our enemies, which were our 
friends? 


seems to be in search of information. If 
it speaks with editorial plurality, why 
quite obviously it has no enemies. The 
Bolsheviki of all tints, for whom, of 
course, it holds no brief, can not be 
counted among its enemies. The Presi- 
dents, Premiers, legislators, Governors, 
and Mayors who are trying to manage 
the affairs of the world under law are not 
enemies—they are merely wrong-headed 
individuals who must eventually yield 
control to others whom the Nation would 
more enthusiastically hail as friends. 
Who these friends are, the Nation should 
be in a better position to know than the 
public to which it appeals for enlighten- 
ment. If, again, by “our” the Nation 
means that nation from which in other 
days it took its name, it may be wondered 
whether the two have not now drifted so 
far apart as to destroy any identity of 
“ends” and thus to deprive the terms 
“friends” and “enemies” of any mean- 
ing. If, finally, by “our” the Nation 
means the One Big Nation, that is a con- 
cept that has not yet sufficiently defined 
itself to have attained the dignity of 
either “friends” or “enemies” —or 
“ends.” The public might be imagined 
as responding metrically somewhat in 
this vein: 


Our friends and our enemies? 
depends 

On whether you 
friends. 


The answer 


reckon our enemies 


IR flights across the continent are not 

so spectacular as the single hop from 
shore to shore of the Atlantic, but they 
are in some respects more valuable. They 
are tests of the reliability of machines, 
of the ability of a large number of pilots 
to do an effective day’s work in the clouds. 
It is not that one or two men display 
superhuman endurance; it is that some- 
thing better than a dozen machines suc- 
cessfully make the journey. It is not the 
speed with which it is done; it is the 
amazement, if we were left with the ca- 
pacity for amazement, that this thing is 
done at all. With so many starters there 
were bound to be some regretable acci- 
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dents. Flying is not yet a safe business; 
one has, among other things, to be born 
lucky to succeed at it. But the men who 
fall in an enterprise of this kind, unlike 
those who crush out their lives in auto- 
mobile races, are sacrificing themselves 
in the forwarding of important work. 
The possibilities of aviation of the every- 
day, commercial sort are limited, no 
doubt, but still very great. When they 
are realized, as they are sure to be, the 
world will not be forgetful of the intrepid 
spirits whose collective efforts endowed 
it with wings. 


tT’ HE war uncovered a multitude of 

charities, most of them well-inten- 
tioned, a few dishonest, and rather more 
than a few inefficient. And by no means 
all of these cease with the termination 
of hostilities on the Western front. One 
is still importuned through the mails to 
contribute to the housing of ex-soldiers 
and similar enterprises, and it is not al- 
ways easy to decide whether or not such 
enterprises have a just claim on the pub- 
lic purse. Considerations of this sort 
justify the continuance of the National 
Information Bureau, whose first annual 
report has recently been issued. Organ- 
ized during the war to protect the com- 
munity war chests in the distribution of 
their funds, it has done good work in in- 
vestigating and exposing such social and 
philanthropic agencies as did not de- 
serve support, and in helping others that 
were astray in their object or their meth- 
ods to take up a useful field and occupy 
it effectively. If the Bureau continues 
its work in the same spirit as in the past, 
it will deserve well of the generously- 
minded public. 
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The Danger of Deadlock 


(HE danger to which from the begin- 
ning the adoption of the Treaty has 
been exposed has centered in the fact that 
modifications, whether in the shape of 
reservations or amendments, are passed 
upon by a majority vote of the Senate, 
while the final act of ratification requires 
a two-thirds vote. Throughout the inter- 
mediate stage of the discussion there is 
in consequence of this circumstance no 
sharp concentration of responsibility for 
the final outcome. And yet by action 
taken in this intermediate stage the 
final outcome may be _ irretrievably 
determined. At this moment the danger 
of a fatal misstep remains as acute as it 
has been at any time in the whole course 
of the controversy. It is, therefore, to 
the avoidance of such a misstep that the 
efforts of all who realize the immense im- 
portance of getting the Treaty adopted 
must be insistently directed. A subver- 
sive amendment, or a reservation of such 
character as to have the effect of a sub- 
versive amendment, once adopted by a 
majority vote, the prospect of a favorable 
outcome will be almost desperate. 

It is for this reason that we have so 
earnestly urged upon Senator Hitchcock 
the gravity of the responsibility which 
now rests upon him above all other men. 
It is idle to discuss the various possibili- 
ties which are exercising so many minds 
as regards the character of the Presi- 
dent’s illness. Hopes and fears concern- 
ing its seriousness are alike irrelevant 
to the practical situation which confronts 
the Senate. However unexpectedly rapid 
the President’s progress in health may 
prove to be, it is a certainty that he can- 
not for many weeks be in a condition to 
exert that commanding influence upon the 
conduct of crucial affairs to which the 
country and the Senate had grown ac- 
customed. If mischief is in the air, the 
task of meeting it rests upon the Sena- 
tors themselves; and if the mischief is 
done it will be upon their conscience that 
the guilt will fall. 

The immediate problem before the 
friends of the treaty is to secure the de- 
feat of amendments which would throw 
it back for renewed consideration by the 
Conference of the Nations at Versailles. 
To take chances on the defeat of each in- 
dividual amendment, when the margin 
is acknowledged by both sides to be ex- 
ceedingly narrow, is to play a game of 
extreme hazard in a matter of transcen- 
dent concern to the safety and welfare of 
our country and of the whole world. The 
way to avoid this hazard is clear. It can 
be effected in no other way than by the 
Administration leaders coming to an un- 
derstanding with those Republican Sena- 


tors who are sincerely anxious for the 
prompt adoption of the Treaty, and who 
demand only, as a condition of their sup- 
port, the adoption of carefully framed 
reservations which will safeguard the 
future of our own country, which involve 
no violation of the spirit of the Covenant, 
and which may be counted on to arouse 
no serious objection on the part of 
other nations. During the last two or 
three weeks such eminent Republicans as 
ex-President Taft and President Lowell 
of Harvard University have been exerting 
themselves to bring about such an under- 
standing. The Massachusetts Republican 
Convention at its recent meeting adopted 
a resolution pointing emphatically in the 
same direction. That there should be in 
the Republican party at large, and with- 
in the ranks of the Republicans in the 
Senate itself, so strong an element favor- 
able to this rational and feasible settle- 
ment is a circumstance extraordinarily 
fortunate for the Democrats. To fail to 
make the most of the opportunity thus 
presented to them would be to manifest 
a most deplorable inability for sound 
statesmanship. 

We do not presume to prescribe the 
exact procedure by which such an under- 
standing should be arrived at and made 
effective, nor even the exact terms 
of the understanding itself. Fun- 
damentally it must coincide pretty closely 
with the position declared by the original 
group of “mild reservationists,” or that 
declared by Senator McCumber immedi- 
ately after the presentation of the major- 
ity and minority reports of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. In the time that 
has since passed there has been appar- 
ently some drifting of the McCumber 
group toward a portion of Senator 
Lodge’s position, especially as regards 
the wording of the reservation relating 
to Article X of the Covenant. But ob- 
viously the situation is still plastic, and 
surely it cannot be impossible for the 
earnest desire of the moderate reserva- 
tionists and the urgent need of the Ad- 
ministration Senators to be made to con- 
spire together toward the adoption of a 
basis satisfactory to both. With this 
accomplished, and the safety of the 
treaty seen plainly to be dependent upon 
faithful codperation between these two 
elements, there could no longer be any 
doubt of the defeat of any proposals, 
whether in the shape of amendments or 
reservations, which would endanger the 
final result. The majority stage of the 
controversy being thus safely passed, the 
country’s attention would be fixed as it 
never yet has been upon the simple ques- 
tion of acceptance or rejection of the 
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treaty; and upon this question there can 
be no doubt that public sentiment would 
be manifested in such overwhelming 
fashion as to remove all doubt—if any 
should then exist—of the obtaining of 
the requisite two-thirds vote for the ap- 
proval of the Treaty. 

So plain are the requirements of this 
situation that we should feel no doubt 
as to the actual course of events, were 
it not for the possibility that action may 
be paralyzed by consideration of the 
President’s part in the matter. Under 
ordinary circumstances, loyalty to such 
understanding as Mr. Hitchcock may 
have had with the President would prop- 
erly serve as a bar to the taking up of 
any course of action concerning which his 
approval might be doubtful. But no one 
has insisted more ardently than the 
President himself upon the fatal danger 
involved in delay. To wait for his com- 
plete recovery is out of the question; to 
halt in paralyzing hesitation on the 
chance of some stray word from him 
when at best he can give to the momen- 
tous question but feeble and fragmentary 
consideration, would be equally repugnant 
to the plain dictates of common sense. 
It is now, and not months or even weeks 
hence, that the decision must be made. 
Let us hope that the courage and patriot- 
ism necessary to the making of it will not 
be found wanting. 


The Conference 
Under Way 


ITH the position of the three groups 

of the Labor Conference in Wash- 
ington presented in the form of general 
proposals, it is natural to endeavor to 
take stock of the prospect of a fruitful 
outcome of the meeting. In favor of such 
a prospect must undoubtedly be placed 
the evidence, to be seen in the proposals 
themselves as well as in the general at- 
mosphere, of a sincere desire for codpera- 
tion and good understanding. Nothing 
provocative—not to speak of anything 
pugnacious or incendiary—is to be seen 
either in the substance or the language 
of the statements of either the labor 
group or the employers’ group. And the 
best of it is that there is no surprise in 
all this; on the contrary, we have grown 
so accustomed to the idea that mutual 
good-will is the indispensable requisite 
of the welfare of all concerned that it 
seems almost superfluous to mention it. 
The suggestion formally made by Mr. 
Frederick P. Fish, of the employers’ 
group, that all the delegates should think 
in terms of the general good, and not of 
the good of any group, was not a mere 
bit of pious language, but reflected a 
genuine and active purpose which, though 


not absolutely, yet within wide limits, 
animates a large proportion of the mem- 
bership of the Conference. 

Next in order among the favorable ele- 
ments of the situation is the acceptance 
by the employers’ group of the idea of 
adequate participation by labor in the 
discussion and settlement of disputed 
questions arising in any industrial estab- 
lishment. This acceptance is, indeed, 
cautiously worded, and is accompanied by 
the statement that “there should be no 
improper limitation or impairment of the 
exercise by management of its essential 
function of judgment and direction”; but 
for a starting-point in the discussion of 
ways and means to achieve the purpose 
it does very well. The rapidity with 
which this idea has spread throughout 
the country is not only gratifying in it- 
self, but is full of encouragement as 
showing the reasonable spirit with which, 
in these days, any practicable proposal 
having genuine merit can count upon be- 
ing met. And it is upon this spirit, 
rather than upon the magic efficiency of 
any one particular device, that we must 
reckon for that progress toward indus- 
trial peace and harmony which has be- 
come one of the most urgent immediate 
needs of the world. 

But it would be a mistake to suppose 
that the central difficulties whose exist- 
ence has been the occasion for the calling 
of the Conference will be found other 
than formidable. The specific points 
upon which the employers’ group and the 
labor group are seen to be in agreement 
are not those upon which the portentous 
struggles in the industrial world have 
turned. Anything that improves the 
daily relations between employers and 
employed will tend to avert such strug- 
gles, and in the long run progressive im- 
provement of this kind may eliminate 
them altogether. But for the present, 
and for a long time to come, we must be 
prepared for the menace of such clashes, 
and the most crucial problem of the day 
is how to deal with them when they arise. 
On this great question it must be con- 
fessed that the employers’ group and the 
labor group are very wide apart. 

And the reason of their difference is 
deep-seated. The spirit of trade-union- 
ism, as it has thus far been developed, 
is bent upon the closed shop as its goal 
and upon the maintenance of the formida- 
ble power of national organizations as its 
instrument; and on both these points the 
employers stand in sharp opposition to 
the unions. The unions, it is true, do not 
demand the closed shop as an explicit 
part of their programme, and the em- 
ployers’ group in the Conference ex- 
pressly assent to the closed shop when- 
ever it may be the result of voluntary 
agreement between an employer and his 


workers. But this does not do away with 
the underlying facts. The problem of 
how to settle a difference which turns not 
on questions of wages, or hours, or shop 
conditions, but on the principle of the 
closed shop, or on the principle of the 
right of national labor organizations to 
interpose in the affairs of an establisk- 
ment whose management prefers not to 
be subject to their control, remains for 
the present just where it was. How to 
meet this difficulty is the toughest job 
with which the Conference has to deal. 

There is a strong temptation to deny 
the existence of any inherent conflict of 
interest between the three parties to the 
work of production—those who supply 
the capital, those who supply the man- 
agement and intellectual direction, and 
those who supply the manual labor. It 
is perfectly true, and it needs constantly 
to be re-asserted and re-emphasized, that 
all three of the parties, as well as the 
public at large, have a common interest 
in the increase of productivity. The in- 
come of all, the welfare of all, depends on 
the magnitude of the aggregate product. 
Whatever diminishes that product cuts 
down the possibilities of wages just as 
it cuts down the possibilities of interest 
on investment, of profit on enterprise, of 
reward for the contributions of managing 
ability, of invention, and of intellectual 
endeavor generally. No error has been 
more unfortunate, and none has been 
more persistent, than that which has 
so largely possessed the minds of work- 
ingmen, and has so constantly influenced 
the policy of organized labor, that the 
condition of the working people can be 
improved by “making work’”—that is, by 
diminishing the output of the productive 
effort of the world. To extirpate that 
error is one of the most necessary of the 
tasks before the educators of public opin- 
ion. Until it is recognized as a funda- 
mental truth that labor and capital and 
enterprise have an absolutely common 
interest in the increase of the joint out- 
put, every effort for true and whole- 
hearted codperation will labor under a 
terrible handicap. But while this is the 
truth, it is not the whole truth. 

While labor and capital are alike heiped 
by every increase of productivity and 
hurt by every restriction upon it, the 


interests of each are also affected by the 


terms upon which the joint product is 


divided between them. To deny this is to 
shut one’s eyes to facts, and to interpose ! 
a barrier to the possibilities of that real © 


understanding which can come only from 
a frank acknowledgment of facts. What 
is true in spite of this conflict of inter- 


ests is that there are very sharp limits © 


within which any adjustment must be 
confined, if it is to work out in practice. 
Arbitrary determinations of rates of 
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wages or hours or methods of work break 
down in the face of the underlying condi- 
tions for successful business. And except 
in eases where an undue control of con- 
ditions, an essentially monopolistic con- 
trol, is lodged in either side, those con- 
ditions will of themselves, though doubt- 
less with some delay, come very near to 
bringing about as good an adjustment as 
can be made by outside decree. In the 
main, what can be accomplished by the 
interposition of the machinery of arbi- 
tration and conciliation, or by the deci- 
sions of any governmental authority, is 
the prevention of temporary injustice. 

But though these ameliorative agen- 
cies cannot accomplish results of funda- 
mental or transcendent importance, the 
degree of importance that they do have 
is such that workingmen cannot be ex- 
pected to be indifferent to their benefit. 
Neither can they be expected to forgo 
their desire to gain what can be gained, 
and to resort to strikes for the purpose, if 
no better means are available. But strikes 
are an agency too terribly wasteful, 
and so productive of consequences even 
more evil than waste, that every possible 
endeavor must be made to reduce their 
occurrence to an absolute minimum. No 
one can rightly say that there is nothing 
to fight about; but it can be said with 
perfect truth that the objects to be ob- 
tained by strikes are usually magnified in 
the workers’ minds to a point amounting 
to delusion. To bring them to see these 
things in their true proportion is one of 
the great desiderata of the time. To 
have them viewed by employers in a like 
reasonable spirit is another. And to pro- 
vide agencies by which those difficulties 
that persist in spite of this reasonable- 
ness—or in the absence of it—may be got 
over rationally and peacefully is the 
third. Let us hope that the Conference 
will bring about a great advance in re- 
gard to all three. 


Guarding the Trans- 
Siberian 


NEW development in the Siberian 
situation places squarely before the 
American Government the necessity of 
making a decision of incalculable im- 
portance. It is not too much to say that 
upon this decision rests the future posi- 
tion of the United States in the Pacific, 
and it may easily determine whether 
America shall be permitted to develop her 
international relations in accordance 
with the hopes of a new world order el- 
oquently voiced at Paris, or whether we 
shall be forced into a programme of un- 
precedented competitive armament. The 
crisis is not the less epochal because it 
is not spectacular. Its deep seriousness, 








perhaps, lies in that very fact, since our 
people are not only unconscious of the 
danger, but popular opinion seems in- 
clined to obstruct any action to meet it. 

The new situation has arisen out of 
the decision to repatriate the Czecho- 
slovakian soldiers. These valiant troops, 
by a series of heroic exploits scarcely 
equalled in the war, enabled the Russians 
of Siberia to throw off the Bolshevik 
yoke. At the time, they were on their 
way to Vladivostok, en route to the Wes- 
tern front in France. At the request of 
the Allies, and in the belief that they 
were thereby aiding their own country 
to achieve its independence, they turned 
back and took up again the struggle 
against the Germans and Bolsheviks in 
the Ural and on the Volga. Soon after 
the signing of the armistice, they were 
withdrawn from the front and since last 
December have taken no part in the fight- 
ing. More recently, their services have 
been utilized in the guarding of a con- 
siderable section of the Trans-Siberian 
Railroad west of Irkutsk. Out of their 
withdrawal from this section has arisen 
the serious problem that confronts us. 

On March 19, the Allies and the United 
States entered into an agreement concern- 
ing the Trans-Siberian Railroad, and in 
connection therewith took on them- 
selves the obligation of protecting the 
line and keeping it open. The Omsk Gov- 
ernment must now meet the situation. 
It can not, in justice to the Russian peo- 
ple, withdraw troops from the front to 
replace the Czechoslovaks on the section 
held by them. In fact, they feel that 
they ought to take Russian troops who 
are now guarding the railway and send 
them to the front in order to complete, if 
possible, the overthrow of the Bolshevik 
régime before winter. They have called 
to the attention of the Allies and Amer- 
ica the obligation in regard to the rail- 
road above referred to, and note that, of 
the countries concerned, the task must 
devolve upon America or Japan. If 
America is unwilling, or unable, to sup- 
ply the troops to protect the line as 
agreed, then Japan is ready to do so, for 
a consideration. 

The outcome of this arrangement can 
be clearly foreseen. Hitherto, Japan has 
not sent troops west of Irkutsk, and has 
contented herself with acquiring a pre- 
dominant position in Eastern Siberia. 
From the standpoint of American inter- 
ests this is sufficiently serious, although 
the presence of a small number of Amer- 
ican troops guarding the line east of 
Irkutsk keeps alive the agreement enter- 
ed into with Japan, by the terms of which 
the interests of the Russians were safe- 
guarded. If Japan were to undertake the 
task of guarding the railroad west of 
Irkutsk, the whole of Siberia would be 








put at her disposal, and the withdrawal 
of our troops would at the same time ter- 
minate our agreement. The immediate 
effect would be to establish the closed 
d or in Siberia. This is serious enough 
for American economic interests, but 
there are other consequences of more vi- 
tal importance to be anticipated. First 
and foremost, it would mean the triumph 
of the military party in Japan, and by 
success justify the pretensions of their 
imperialistic policy. Any hope that we 
may have cherished of resuscitating 
China and maintaining her political and 
economic independence would vanish. 
Shantung would become a mere incident 
in a vast programme. The penetration 
of European Russia by Germans, result- 
ing naturally in a German orientation of 
Russian policy, would inevitably bring to- 
gether Germany and Japan. 

This is not written in a spirit un- 
friendly to Japan herself. We realize 
the struggle that is going on there, and 
we hope for the triumph of that pro- 
gressive element which will work in har- 
mony with our own ideals of a new world 
order. We deprecate the success of that 
element which would pattern its policy 
after the aggressive militaristic plans of 
Prussia, and for which the aims of Ger- 
many were an ideal. It is therefore in a 
spirit of what we believe to be true 
friendship, and a desire to serve the best 
interests of the Japanese people, that we 
point out the menace of the Japanese oc- 
cupation of Siberia. Our public is ut- 
terly unaware of the grave questions in- 
volved. They are inclined to regard Si- 
beria as a distant land, whose problems 
concern us but little. There is an insist- 
ent demand in some circles for a recall 
of American troops from Siberia, and 
these circles seem to think that by the 
presence of these troops we are taking 
an unwarranted part in a domestic con- 
flict and fighting for one Russian party 
as against another. But it cannot be 
long before the true significance of the 
struggle will be apparent. The Pacific is 
sometimes spoken of as the ocean of the 
future. Certainly America’s interests in 
the Pacific and in the open door in the 
Orient are of the highest importance. 
The question of whether we shall have 
imposed upon us the necessity of compe- 
tition in armament, and an eventual con- 
flict of gigantic dimensions, may well rest 
upon a wise decision in regard to our 
Russian policy at the present moment. 
In this connection it should not be over- 
looked that the restored independent na- 
tional Russian state, in control not only 
of European Russia but also of Siberia, 
and well disposed toward ourselves, can 
alone make possible the maintenance of 
peace in the Far East, with all that that 
means for the future of the world. 
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The Baltic Menace 
to Peace 


‘HE situation in the Baltic illustrates 

pointedly the futility of attempting to 
deal with the realities of international re- 
lations on the basis of general formulas. 
The doctrine of self-determination sounds 
well in the apstract, but its application 
to the Baltic provinces of Russia at once 
exposes its absurdity as a cast-iron rule 
in practice. Racial groups must have at- 
tained a certain degree of nationality be- 
fore they can determine themselves, 
and they must furthermore stand in cer- 
tain satisfactory economic and political 
relationships with regard to their neigh- 
bors if there is to be predicated for them 
the possibility of independent existence. 
The idea that there could be set up in 
eastern Europe a series of new nations 
that would serve as buffer states was a 
chimera unworthy of experienced states- 
men. They should have recognized from 
the start the fact that such states could 
not stand alone, but must be maintained 
by outside puwer; that they must ulti- 
mately lean upon either Germany or Rus- 
sia, and while theoretically independent, 
they must be the object of intrigue from 
both sides. 

It may well be that Allied policy in the 
Baltic, which now faces a disastrous cri- 
sis, was based upon this fatuous theory 
of self-determination instead of on the 
realities of the actual situation. At the 
time that the armistice was signed, the 
Bolshevik armies were powerful and it 
was justly feared that if the Paltic prov- 
inces were evacuated by the Germans, 
they would be immediately occupied by 
the Reds. Consequently, a supplementary 
clause provided that the German troops 
should remain there until directed by the 
Allied Council to withdraw. The suppo- 
sition was that the Allies would furnish 
their own troops to replace the Germans 
and thus stabilize conditions and avert 
the danger of a further spread of the 
Bolshevik power. They took no steps to 
do this, however, and the German forces 
have remained. 

These German forces were undoubtedly 
themselves considerably demoralized, fol- 
lowing the armistice, but General von der 
Goltz has brought order out of chaos and 
has constituted an effective and well- 
equipped fighting force. Five years of 
warfare by a militaristic nation have pro- 
duced large numbers of professional sol- 
diers, who, on the conclusion of peace, 
were without occupation, and who needed 
little encouragement to join von der 
Goltz, who could offer them the induce- 
ment of pay and the prospect of acquir- 
ing land. It is evident that the German 
Government connived at this, if it did 


not indeed actively aid it. It is clear, 
from the communications that have 
passed between Paris and Berlin, that 
the German Government has been paying 
these soldiers, and it has probably also 
furnished them with munitions. 

The army of von der Goltz in the Bal- 
tic occupies a strong strategic position 
for the carrying out of three well-defined 
aims. In the first place, it stands ready 
to support a restoration to power of the 
former ruling class of Germany. The 
Moderate Socialist Government is at best 
an experiment, and is not likely under 
present conditions to function with a de- 
gree of efficiency that can satisfy the de- 
mands made upon it. The German peo- 
ple, unlike Americans, do not consider 
voting and holding office as the great de- 
siderata of national existence. Their 
purposes have not changed and they re- 
call with regret the disappearance of an 
administration under which they enjoyed 
order and prosperity. The leaders of 
Germany know this and, biding their 
time, count on the army of von der Goltz 
as the power that will, sooner or later, 
restore them to authority. 

The second obvious aim is to espouse 
the cause of the Balts, or German land- 
holding aristocracy, in the Baltic prov- 
inces as against the Esthonian and Let- 
tish peasants. There is not space here to 
enter into a discussion of the agrarian 
question in the Baltic provinces and the 
interplay of local political factions. It 
is sufficient to note that the forces of von 
der Goltz have found themselves strong 
enough to attack Riga and, in a consid- 
erable region, to put an end to the as- 
pirations of the agrarian population. 
There is evident the intention to restore 
the old conditions of German landlordism 
and perhaps also to colonize Baltic lands 
with German soldiers. 

It is the third aim, however, which 
most gravely concerns the world at large. 
This is the German design upon Russia. 
The German troops were, of course, an 
obstacle to the extension of Bolshevik 
power, even while they were oppressing 
the local inhabitants. It is not to be as- 
sumed that von der Goltz is to-day any 
less hostile to Bolshevik theory and prac- 
tice. But conditions in Soviet Russia 
have greatly changed, and the position of 
von der Goltz and the strong army under 
his command is such as to give him the 
possibility of playing a dominant role 
in the Russian situation, as it is likely to 
develop in the near future. 

Every German, regardless of political 
affiliation, realizes clearly that the great 
hope of restoring Germany to its former 
prosperity and power lies in the exploita- 
tion of the rich resources of Russia. 
There is no repentance in Germany, no 
inclination to accept new formulas for 





a better world order. The Germans rec. 
ognize that they have, for the time being, 
failed to achieve that for which they set 
out in the war; but they see further in 
the blunders of Allied policy toward Rus- 
sia the possibility of renewing the strug: 
gle at a later date, with far better pros. 
pects of success. They were willing to 
use the Bolsheviks as their tools for dis- 
integrating the Russian armies and re- 
ducing Russia to impotence. They played 
with the Soviet leaders as long as it 
suited their interests to do so. They 
knew that the Soviet power could not 
last, and that eventually a government 
must be set up out of the sane elements, 
A year ago, they negotiated with the anti- 
Bolshevik leaders in Russia and proposed, 
under certain conditions, to break with 
the Bolsheviks and back their opponents 
in setting up a new government. Their 
position to-day is clear. They expect 
Trotsky and Zinoviev to fall, and they see 
before them a chaotic Russia, needing 
restoration of crder by a firm hand, and 
reorganization of administration and in- 
dustry. For these tasks they expect to 
be called, not only because they have 
scores of thousands of men fitted by Rus- 
sian experience for this work, but also 
because feeling in Russia has set strongly 
against the Allies, thanks to their failure 
to save Russia from the horrors of Bol- 
shevik rule. 

The army of von der Goltz stands ready 
and expectant to answer the demand for 
the restoration of order. The only thing 
that can stand in their way is the triumph 
of Kolchak and Denikin and the restora- 
tion of the national Russian state. But 
even this may be turned to their advan- 
tage. The failure of the Allies to give 
timely aid to these forces may force them 
to come to terms with the Germans. The 
insidious propaganda of the latter has, on 
the one hand, made it extremely difficult 
for the Allies to secure support at home 
for the policy of liberal aid to Kolchak, 
and on the other hand has caused many 
of his followers to advocate a rapproche- 
ment with the Germans because of the 
failure of the Allies to furnish any effec- 
tive aid. 

What are the Allies doing to meet the 
situation? The Council at Paris has de- 
manded that Berlin recall the German 
troops from the Baltic, and Berlin tem- 
porizes. It is problematical if the Ger- 
man Government could exercise sufficient 
authority over the army of von der Goltz 
to withdraw it, even if it honestly desired 
to do so. A partial blockade in the Bal- 
tic has been ordered, but there is no rea- 
son to expect that this will be entirely 
effective as far as von der Goltz is con- 
cerned, and it may even lead to the seiz- 
ure of Danzig. It is suggested that Great 
Britain may supply the Letts and Es- 
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thonians with munitions, to enable them 
to press back the Germans, but this will 
meet with great opposition at home. Not 
one of the Allies is in a position to-day to 
send a military force to oust the German 
army. Berlin now reports that von der 
Goltz has relinquished his command to 
General Eberhardt and is returning to 
Berlin. This may mean a backing down 
from the position above outlined, or it 
may be playing for time, awaiting the 
Bolshevik collapse. On the other hand 
it would appear that fresh recruits are 
making their way eastward and ostensi- 
bly joining the Russian forces. 

It need not be pointed out that the 
situation is fraught with danger to the 
future peace of Europe. The very ex- 
ample of an independent army operating 
at will in eastern Europe and laughing 
to scorn the fulminations of the Council 
at Paris deals a terrible blow at its pres- 
tige. If the situation is allowed to con- 
tinue, the present peace can only be re- 
garded as a truce, and we must expect 
Germany’s struggle for domination to be 
resumed when the resources and man- 
power of Russia shall have been mar- 
shaled under German control. It is still 
possible that a sane policy of energetic 
support to the constructive forces of 
Russia under the Omsk Government may 
save the situation, but the present moves 
in that direction offer no basis for opti- 
mism. 


What Has Become of 
the Debtor Class? 


A QUARTER of a century ago, when 
the free-silver agitation was at its 
height, and “the crime of 1873” was the 
rallying-cry of the friends of the people, 
it was in the name of the outraged 
“debtor class” that the cry was most pas- 
sionately raised. The masters of the 
financial world, the great money mag- 
nates, we were told, had decreed that the 
purchasing power of the dollar should be 
doubled— in other words that prices, and 
especially the price of wheat, should be 
cut in two—and had thus deliberately 
and heartlessly condemned every man 
who was in debt to pay twice what he 
had borrowed. The farmers, above all, 
were being crushed by this doubling of 
the weight of their mortgages; and in a 
vague and undefined way the poor in gen- 
eral were represented as being compelled 
to pay this unrighteous tribute to the 
rich. Few went to the trouble of think- 
ing out the question whether—apart 
from the case of the farmer, whose griev- 
ance undoubtedly was a real one—there 
was any considerable “debtor class” 
among the poor. There was a natural 


association of ideas between the words 


rich man and creditor on the one hand 
and poor man and debtor on the other; 
and this sufficed the popular orator and 
the man in the street. The world was 
supposed to be full of poor men whose 
load of debt had been grievously in- 
creased by the rise in the value of the 
dollar. 

During the last eight or ten years the 
dollar has been falling in value far more 
rapidly than it ever rose in the period 
following the demonetization of silver, 
“the crime of 1873”; and during the last 
two or three years the fall of the dollar’s 
value has been going on with a rapidity 
which throws altogether into the shade 
anything that was experienced during 
the period of its rise. The air is filled 
with complaints of high prices, in com- 
parison with which the outcries about 
low prices in the ’80s and ’90s were as a 
summer breeze in comparison with a win- 
ter storm. But who has heard a word 
of joy over the deliverance that has come 
to the debtor class? For any mention 
that has been made of it in public discus- 
sion, it might as well be non-existent. 
What has become of it? Are there no 
debtors? Is nobody being made happy 
by his obligations being cut in two? I 
all the flood of talking and writing about 
the hardships of high prices, we do not 
recall having seen a single allusion to 
the compensation which the poor man is 
finding in the lightening of the burden 
of his debt. Yet every agriculturist who 
has a mortgage on his farm, and every 
workingman who has a mortgage on his 
home, has his burden of debt lessened to- 
day in precisely the same way (and in 
a much greater degree) as he had it in- 
creased twenty-five or thirty years ago. 
The farmer who is getting double prices 
for his crops, the workingman whose 
wage has been doubled, will pay off any 
debts he may have contracted by turning 
over the number of dollars named in the 
contract and no more; and those dollars 
mean only half as many bushels of wheat, 
or only half the number of days’ labor, 
that they did. But never a word do we 
hear of the matter. 

Doubtless one reason for this silence 
is that mankind are much more prone to 
be vociferous over grievances than over 
benefits. It is not only in the matter of 
debts that we hear little about the mul- 
titudes that are gainers by the régime of 
high prices. We do, of course, hear in 
ample volume about the rich who have 
profited, the men who have made for- 
tunes through the rise of prices; but 
this is by way of complaint and accusa- 
tion, not of rejoicing. From the mil- 
lions of farmers who are getting un- 
heard-of prices for wheat and cotton— 
prices vastly more than compensating all 
increase in their expenses—we fail to 









discover any loud voices of thanksgiving. 
Among the wage-earning classes, though 
on the whole they have probably not re- 
ceived a rise of pay sufficient to match 
the increased money-cost of living, there 
are great numbers—probably millions in 
all—whose wages have risen far more 
than prices have; yet one has to listen 
pretty carefully to catch any note of sat- 
isfaction rising above the general chorus 
of discontent. Those who are hurt cry 
out; those who are better off than ever 
either keep silent or clamor for more. 
This is merely human nature, no doubt, 
and it would be idle to find fault with 
it; yet it is well to take note of it as a 
fact. 

But in this matter of the debtor class 
and the fall in the value of the dollar, 
there is, over and above this general con- 
sideration, something special, something 
peculiar to the case. The fall in the value 
of the dollar has been, certainly in large 
measure and probably in an altogether 
predominant degree, brought about by 
the increase in the volume of the mone- 
tary medium—of actual circulating cur- 
rency and of credit which serves equally 
with currency to swell the medium of 
payments. This enormous expansion ot 
the monetary medium has come about, 
indeed, under the stress of war; but the 
great financial magnates, the same class 
who were held guilty of the alleged 
“crime of 1873,” have been quite as ac- 
quiescent in the process, quite as much 
principals or accessories in the crime— 
if crime there was—as they were in the 
demonetization of silver. They professed 
innocence in the earlier case; they denied 
that in favoring the gold-standard policy, 
it had been part of their intention to in- 
crease the burdens of debtors, to press 
upon the brow of labor a crown of thorns, 
to crucify mankind upon a cross of gold. 
There was, indeed, an obvious and de- 
plorable hardship in the case; but it had 
come about as an incident in a natural 
development and not as the result of a 
sinister conspiracy. In the minds of the 
Bryanite “friends of the people,” how- 
ever, nothing was more certain than that 
the fall of the dollar was the result of 
a dark plot entered into by the great 
magnates of the creditor class for the 
purpose of swelling their riches by dou- 
bling the debts of the poor. This it was 
that gave to the “debtor class” cry all 
its shrillness and intensity. But what 
are the friends of the people to do when 
precisely the opposite thing happens— 
when the financial policy of the world 
has been such as to make the dollar 
cheaper instead of dearer, to make the 
burden of debt lighter instead of heavier? 
Manifestly, the only thing to do is to say 
nothing at all about it—and that is what 
they have done. 
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The Syrian Question 


HE armies of the Allied and Asso- 

ciated Powers, having set out to van- 
quish the monster of Prussian militar- 
ism, have met with adventures more 
strange and incredible than we read of 
in the medieval romances of knight-er- 
rantry. In order to kill the terrible 
beast in the centre of Europe, they had 
first to cut off its gigantic tentacles with 
which it had tried to get hold of remote 
lands in the east and south. One it had 
staetched across the Bosphorus towards 
Bagdad and the Persian Gulf; another, 
across Syria, towards Jerusalem and 
Egypt. Allenby, like a modern Gawain, 
severed them from the dragon’s body, 
and rescued the lands from their convul- 
sive grip. They had been fertile plains in 
days of yore, until the Turks came and 
turned them by misrule into a desert. 
To reclaim the wilderness and restore it 
to its former fertility is one of the great 
tasks which the Allied and Associated 
Powers have set themselves, an ambi- 
tious and overwhelming task, to which 
M. R. Pinon devotes an interesting arti- 
cle in the Revue des Deux Mondes of 
September 1. For here from utter ruin 
a new life must be recreated reminiscent 
of the prosperous days when Cicero was 
a Governor in Cilicia and Rome made her 
power a safeguard for the welfare of the 
various races under her sway. 

That safeguard the Sublime Porte has 
never given to the raias, the vanquished 
whom the Ottomans had enslaved. The 
centralized administration of the Porte 
had slight regard for the needs and wish- 
es of its non-Turkish subjects. And un- 
der Young-Turkish rule, which was es- 
tablished in 1908 in the name of democ- 
racy and while the Marseillaise was sung 
in the streets of Constantinople, those 
alien races fared even worse than before. 
As worthy pupils and tools of their 
German instructors, the Young Turks 
aimed at a systematic Ottomanization of 
the country, either by the planting of 
Turkish colonies among the foreign 
populations or by the wholesale extermi- 
nation of the obnoxious race. The pres- 
ence of these non-Turkish elements— 
thus they excused their inhuman policy 
—was an ever-ready pretext for Euro- 
pean Powers to interfere in the inter- 
nal affairs of the Ottoman Empire. So 
Talaat and Djemal Pasha led in a new 
policy of denationalizing alien minori- 
ties—a term and a method invented by 
their Prussian masters, whose pan-Ger- 
man aspirations suggested to the Young- 
Turkish statesmen their pan-Turkish 
policy. Fortunately, it resulted in the 
very opposite of what they had expected: 
far from tightening the unity of the 


Empire, it led to its disintegration. The 
Arabs, exasperated by the wholesale 
hanging, at Djemal Pasha’s command, of 
Moslem notables in Syria, rose up in 
arms under Hussein, the Sherif of Mecca, 
who in June, 1916, proclaimed himself 
independent King of the Hedjaz, and 
joined the Allies in hostilities against 
the Turks. 

Great Britain realized the importance 
of this new assistant and made her ap- 
preciation manifest by recognizing him 
in his self-assumed dignity. England 
saw in his Arab state, or in a confedera- 
tion of Arab states under his rule, a 
counterpoise to the power of a German- 
ized Constantinople. But the interests 
of France were also involved in the ef- 
fects of Hussein’s revolt: it opened for 
her a chance of re-establishing her for- 
mer position in the Levant. These com- 
mon interests induced the two Allied 
Powers to conclude the Convention of 
May, 1916, signed by M. Cambon and Sir 
Edward Grey, by which a line of demar- 
cation was drawn between the French 
and the British spheres of influence in 
those parts. To France were assigned 
Syria, Cilicia, and a broad strip of ter- 
ritory extending eastward as far as the 
Persian frontier; to England Mesopo- 
tamia and Palestine, which latter coun- 
try was deemed by British strategists 
to be indispensable to her for the pro- 
tection of Egypt. The wishes of the 
population were apparently not consult- 
ed by the signatories. According to Mr. 
Ameen Rihani, a Syrian by birth, who 
some time ago contributed an article to 
the Review on “The American Commis- 
sion in Syria,” the people, though other- 
wise at odds on various questions, are of 
one accord as to the principle “that Syria 
and Palestine shall remain one and un- 
divided.” 

The course of events following the con- 
clusion of the Convention in May, 1916, 
seemed propitious to the realization of 
that principle. For while France de- 
voted all her concentrated energy on the 
struggle along the western front, Great 
Britain, in order to counter a Turkish- 
German move against Egypt and to re- 
cover her prestige from the shame of 
Kut-el-Amara, entered upon a great mili- 
tary expedition conducted by General Al- 
lenby. Both aims were attained in a 
surprisingly short period. Palestine, as- 
signed to England’s sphere of influence 
by the Convention of 1916, was con- 
quered from the Turks, and on Novem- 
ber 2, 1917, Mr. Balfour conveyed to 
Lord Rothschild, on behalf of His Mai- 
esty’s Government, the famous declara- 
tion of sympathy with Jewish Zionist 


aspirations which lent a moral justifica- 
tion to England’s claim of a mandate 
over Palestine. The brilliant success of 
Allenby’s campaign, however, stimulated 
the minds of British colonial officers to 
a new conception: the formation, under 
British auspices, of a great Arab Empire 
encompassing all the territories between 
the Mediterranean and the Persian fron- 
tier. Prince Faisal, the son of King 
Hussein and his father’s representative 
at the Conference in Paris, was believed 
to be the British candidate for the pan- 
Arab throne, a rumor which gained sup- 
port from the fact that, after the defi- 
nitive victory of Allenby’s armies, he 
was allowed to enter with his Arabs the 
city of Damascus, where he tried to es- 
tablish his rule over Aleppo and the 
whole of Syria. 

This development threatened to dis- 
turb the friendship between the two Al- 
lied Powers. The French press was loud 
in declaiming against England’s am- 
biguous colonial policy. ‘What position 
does Great Britain pretend to take in 
that part of Asia?” asked I’ Eurove Nou- 
velle two months ago, “that of Allenby 
and his colonial troops or that which the 
House of Commons appears to have 
adopted by ratifying, almost without dis- 
cussion, the alliance with France against 
any attack by Germany? The British 
Premier must declare whether or not the 
Empire conducts two different policies, 
one for continental and the other for co- 
lonial use, the former all friendship and 
cordiality towards France, the latter se- 
cret, false, and selfish.” The publication 
of the secret Anglo-Persian treaty sup- 
plied this anti-British agitation with a 
welcome pretext for redoubled fulmina- 
tion against the perfidy of Great Brit- 
ain’s colonial policy. The Government 
in London realized the danger of a rup- 
ture with France over the Syrian issue, 
and, satisfied with its diplomatic suc- 
cess in Persia, assured the French ally, 
by public utterances of such leading men 
as Lord Curzon and Lord Allenby, of 
Great Britain’s honest intention to rec- 
ognize France as the mandatory for Sy- 
ria. An agreement between the two 
countries regulating the conditions for 
the evacuation of Syria by the British 
gave effect to these promises, and was 
praised by the Temps as an exemplary 
solution of the problem. 

Another motive, besides the wish to 
keep the friendly relations with France 
unimpaired, may have caused the British 
Government to steer clear of a Syrian 
policy initiated on the spot by over-zeal- 
ous pioneers of the Empire. Recent de- 
velopments in Egypt and India, where 
jealousy of the favor shown to Prince 
Faisal and his aspirations towards 4 
Pan-Arab realm had aroused a seditious 
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agitation for autonomy among the po- 
litically immature masses, must have re- 
vealed to the British statesmen at home 
the dangers involved in this pan-Arab 
scheme. The greed and the passions 
pred by all this pan-tribal propaganda, 
whether it be called pan-Germanism, 
pan-Slavism, or pan-Arabism, are bound 
to lead to disaster. Inordinate desires 


on the one side and suspicion and jeal- 
ousy on the other must, in the end, come 
to a clash in which the works of civiliza- 
tion are threatened with ruin. Europe 
has paid too dearly for this lesson not to 
be on her guard against a renewal of 
such a conflict among the untutored races 
of Asia. 

A. J. BARNOUW 


Obstacle Races 


HERE is a new drink. I heard of it 

only yesterday; I have never tasted it 
myself, and indeed the report I got of 
it was only second-hand. My informant 
had never tasted it, either. There is 
nothing in it that it is not perfectly 
legitimate to buy. Each constituent ele- 
ment is as innocent as a white ribbon; 
but the mingled sum thereof, I am told, 
will obliterate regrets for the cocktail. 
No; I am not—for every reason—going 
to name thoSe constituent elements. In 
the first place, I cannot prove the bever- 
age to be all that is claimed for it, and 
I should not like, therefore, to sponsor 
it; in the second, if it is a really good 
thing, I am not going to help to get any 
one of those innocent elements prohibited 
by the Anti-Saloon League. I have too 
many strictly temperate and highly 
moral friends who are hard hit by the 
Prohibition Amendment, as it is. 

The note of civilized comment on pres- 
ent-day conditions is, as one would ex- 
pect, a note of lamentation. Not merely 
“prohibition,” of course: that is unim- 
portant in itself, though as a “case,” it 
is infinitely instructive. Also, it may as 
well be admitted that in the present state 
of the world’s affairs, we must develop 
a new kind of optimism—one that even 
professional pessimists might consent to 
adopt; an optimism that confesses most 
things to be for the worst, and proceeds 
happily to beat the devil round the bush. 
Nothing but love of adventure, love of 
an obstacle, and sense of humor will cre- 
ate this kind of optimism. It is not of 
the chaste Candide type: the optimist of 
the immediate future will have to com- 
bine the resourcefulness of a Gil Blas 
with the opportunism of a Mrs. Wiggs. 
He will have to take the world as stark 
fun, and also as a tremendous incentive 
to ingenuity. Some of our dignity will 
go by the board. I fancy that we shall 
have to be more like Gil Blas than like 
Mrs. Wiggs, in the end. Every sort of 
difficulty is put in our way, and it is up 
to us to find means to jump over the roll- 
ing barrel and circumambiate the va- 
grant cow in our path. We shall not be 
stately, doing it; but in order to get the 
barrel and the cow officially removed, we 


shall have to show that they are of no 
avail to stop us. When I say “we,” I 
mean the bulk of our citizens. The crit- 
ics, of course, are going to sit back and— 
criticize. : 

We are faced with this situation: a 
desperate attempt on the part of those 
in power in all civilized countries to make 
it hard for people to do as they choose— 
whether they choose to make war, or get 
rich, or drink a highball. The people at 
large will not like it particularly, and 
they are going to develop an ingenuity 
they have never hitherto needed, in order 
that those obstacles shall be no let or 
hindrance to the accomplishment of their 
desires. Sometimes the difficulties will 
be met in the spirit of Edison, sometimes 
in the spirit of Raffles. But meanwhile 
the legislators—even the demagogues, 
perhaps—will learn a great deal about 
human nature. In that sense, the not 
very beautiful evaders of the law will 
have served a moral purpose. Therein 
will the new optimists find their account. 

It is a commonplace of political criti- 
cism that the Anglo-Saxon communities 
have been a good deal given to writing 
laws that could not be enforced. The 
statutes were a concession to the moral- 
ists, the lax enforcement a concession to 
human nature. If prohibition is a good 
instance, an illuminating case, to cite, 
that is because it illustrates so well the 
complexity of the administrative prob- 
lem. It does not really outrage any one 
very much that a temperate man should 
have a glass of wine with his dinner. 
The only intellectually respectable “pro- 
hibitionist” is the man who thinks that 
the temperate man should give up his 
glass of wine as a means to an end—the 
end being the suppression of drunken- 
ness throughout the land. That may be 
the true duty of the temperate man. But 
you cannot forever carry out legislation 
in this spirit. You cannot legislate, that 
is, so that crime shall be made impossi- 
ble. All that you can do is to make the 
way of the criminal exceedingly uncom- 
fortable. You can make a murder a very 
perilous pastime for the murderer; but 
in order to make murder impossible, you 
would have to deprive the butcher of his 


cleaver, the whaler of his harpoon, the 
trained nurse of her disinfectants, the 
mining engineer of his dynamite, per- 
haps the milliner of her hatpins. Almost 
anything is a deadly weapon if you 
choose to examine all its possibilities. 
Must we therefore go meatless, corset- 
less, coalless, and bonnetless? Because 
the colored race has a fondness for the 
razor as a lethal weapon should we pass 
a Federal amendment prohibiting the 
manufacture of any but safety razors— 
with which, I am told, it is practically 
impossible to wound any one but one- 
self? 

No, we cannot make all undesirable be- 
navior impossible by law. Laws, in that 
case, would be more absurd than they 
are. The reformers ought to realize that 
they have got hold of the wrong princi- 
ple. There is no use, however, in en- 
deavoring to impress the reformers; for 
they persist in taking the darkest view 
of human nature, and the rosiest view 
of the perfectibility of human nature by 
statute. They are incredibly illogical. 
And, as practical politicians, they leave 
much to be desired. Individualism is 
very strong in the race, and as strong, 
certainly, in the Anglo-Saxon branch as 
anywhere else. Also, in Americans, ai 
least, the imp of the perverse and the 
sporting spirit are unconquerable. We 
rather like to hit our enemies, and even 
more we love to circumvent fools —es- 
pecially when fools pull a long face. On 
the other hand, we are essentially a law- 
abiding people, thanks to the tradition 
we inherit from our British forebears. 
Also, we are immensely good-natured, 
and we do not spend our time in lookin 
for trouble. But our sense of humor is 
perhaps over-developed. We will often, 
for sheer fun, go beyond a point where, 
strictly speaking, fun stops. Mark Twain 
is a very typical exponent of Amerizan 
humor; and to realize that it is general 
Anglo-Saxon humor as well, we need oaly 
recall that Oxford gave an honorary de- 
gree to the creator of Tom Sawyer. 
Imagine the average Frenchman, the 
average Italian, or any Spaniard, face to 
face with Tom and Huck! As for a Rus- 
sian thus confronted, he would probably 
commit suicide. That the type of Tom 
and Huck is dear to the American heart 
is evidenced also by the popularity of 
Penrod and his peers. 

Now we all remember what Tom Saw- 
yer did when he was told to whitewash 
the fence. Most readers have spent their 
admiration on the fact that he got the 
other boys to do the work. Equally im- 
portant is the fact that Tom did not 
whitewash the fence himself. The law 
said that he was to doit. But he did not. 
He evaded the law in so far as it con- 
cerned him, although he affected a proper 
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respect for it by getting the fence done. 
Tom really did not care whether the 
fence was painted or not, as long as he 
did not have to paint it. He got, there- 
fore, what he wanted; but, characteris- 
tically, by circumvention, not by de- 
fiance. That was very American of Tom. 
We are respectful of the law—we treat 
it as politely as though it were an aunt— 
but if we do not like it, we will get round 
it, as far as we ourselves are concerned. 
No, we will not break it: we will merely 
circumvent it. So far, so good: for of 
course when legislators leave a way out, 
they must expect that way to be taken 
if human ingenuity can discover it. Un- 
fortunately some of us are apt to goa 
little farther. If a law is so palpably 
unreasonable that circumvention is a 
positive virtue, and at some moment the 
means of circumvention are not there, 
we will—ever so gently—fracture it. 
But there is no doubt that, as a people, 
we prefer to “get round” it. For we 
are law-abiding. And the honest fact 
is that we take a peculiar pleasure in 
evading a law that is popularly consid- 
ered absurd. We like to show up its 
hypocrisy and its essential weakness. It 
is rather a point of humorous honor with 
us to find its weak spots. There is some- 
thing side-splitting about a statute that 
can be broken in the spirit while the let- 
ter. is kept. The nation of the comic 
supplement could not be expected to treat 
such an one respectfully. And just he- 
cause we have such real respect for the 
foundations of law, we have very little 
respect for legislation which is mere 
travesty. We go beyond the statute- 
books to the reason that lies behind the 
statute, and if it seems to be a good rea- 
son, no one keeps the statute better than 
the typical American. But meanwhile 
legislation is apt to get cannily humorous 
treatment from the unconvinced. 

Now the prohibitionists—to take our 
famous contemporary case—have made a 
good deal of bad blood. In the first place, 
they have outraged the political sense of 
serious people by getting something into 
the Constitution which the Constitution 
was never meant to hold: a sumptuary 
law. They have turned that highly re- 
spectable document, which we were all 
brought up to revere, into a Beatrice 
Fairfax column. The daily papers are 
full of suggestions from correspondents 
as to possible subjects of Federal 
amendments, such as short-skirted and 
low-necked dresses, gum-chewing, and 
the playing of gramophones in apartmert 
houses. Whether they are sincere or sar- 
castic, they are perfectly logical. There 
is no reason why opjectors to chewinz 
gum should not work for an amendment, 
if objectors to alcohol have got their 
amendment, and objectors to tobacco are 


seriously endeavering to get theirs. As 
the Review pointed out in a recent edi- 
torial, there is no reason why not an 
anti-tobacco amendment, if the people 
are willing—as apparently they are --te 
change our whole political tradition. 

But the people at large, though they 
may vaguely feel something wrong 
here, are not so preoccupied with consti- 
tutional niceties that they instinct:veiy 
lay their finger on that flaw. Besides, 
they are being told every day by the Re- 
publican Senators of far more sacrilez- 
ious threats to the palladium of our iib- 
erties. Prohibition mav set a match to 
the fabric of our institutions; but the 
Treaty, they say, is a whole carload of 
TN T. Naturally no one worries about 
the match in those conditions. What has 
outraged the average man, who has per- 
haps no keen constitutional sense but 
does like fair play—as Americans do— 
is the way in which prohibition has been 
“put over” on the people. He does not 
like the corrupt politics, or the menda- 
cious propaganda, of the prohibitionists; 
and he has a strong sense that it is as 
unpatriotic to take advantage of the ten- 
sion of war to slip a minority measure 
through Congress, as it is to make big 
fortunes on the side. He considers the 
Anti-Saloon League a moral profiteer. 
Nor does the prohibitionist type of propa- 
ganda appeal to the average citizen. It 
is too fuil of lies, juggled statistics, and 
palpably false pathology. They seem to 
have learned the principles—though not 
the art—of advertizing from the late P. 
T. Barnum. Their picture-posters are 
awful. 

For all these reasons the prohibition- 
ists have disgusted the average citizen. 
As a nation we hate to be fooled; and we 
particularly dislike to be nationally 
“worked” in sectarian interests. Nor do 
we like our nobler instincts traded on. 
We are used to being sentimentally stam- 
peded, for we are in the main an inno- 
cent folk; but we are growing more wary. 
In the end we loathe, like any great pev- 
ple, bad logic in practical affairs. And 
above all there is in most Americans the 
Tom Sawyer-ish instinct of “see if you 
can stop me.” 

So we have had the spectacle of certain 
large cities positively enjoying (so I am 
told) the anomaly of war-time prohibi- 
tion and a looming amendment, without 
the machinery of enforcement. The peo- 
ple who resent prohibition for personal 
reasons are inclined, I think, to regret 
the good-humored orgies: the “wide- 
openness” of the big towns. They do not 
like temperate folk to put themselves 
even technically in the wrong. They are 
afraid of giving a handle, I suppose, to 
the Anti-Saloon League. But those of 
us who take a less personal and a more 


theoretical attitude toward the matter 
cannot help chuckling—and becoming a 
shade more optimistic. That there is 
grave danger of rioting, of perilous sub- 
stitutes for liquor, of lawlessness bred cf 
thirst, we all know. How much better 
to show the practical absurdity of a law 
than to prove its practical danger! And 
I fancy that the people who frequent 
those wide-open saloons, rubbing shoul- 
ders at the bar with dignified policemen, 
are satisfying their sense of humor al- 
most more effectually than their thirst. 
They like the consciousness of putting it 
over in broad daylight on the people who 
put it over on them. Nothing is more 
odious, socially, than a law which every 
one knows cannot be enforced, because 
that brings law into disrepute. But no 
one would expect the public not to take 
advantage of the fact that the prohibi- 
tionists tripped over themselves in their 
haste. No one supposes for a moment 
that the Congressmen who have amuse’ 
themselves by making the clauses of the 
amendment ever more drastic, intend to 
suffer from their own drastic clauses. 
Even the Anti-Saloon League does not 
expect a dry-voting House to be dry it- 
self—not, at least, at present. It merely 
holds over them a political club; and 
probably is willing that Representatives 
should “stock up,” as long as the citizens 
they represent cannot. But the cynicism 
of the Anti-Saloon League ought really 
not to be emulated; and it would be a 
pity for the whole public to develop a 
State-of-Maine complacency. It is all 
very well to make faces for a few short 
months at temporarily helpless prohibi- 
tionists, because they have rubbed the 
public the wrong way; but the grimace 
ought not to become fixed. It was a tac- 
tical mistake for the prohibitionists to 
put the public back up; for it is an 
American back and a stiff one. By the 
time the Senate has conceded cider to 
the farmers, and whiskey to invalids, and 
the privilege of fermenting fruit juices 
to every private person, we shall not be 
what you would call bone-dry, after all. 
Prohibition will prohibit only for flat- 
dwellers and lazy folk. Everyone who 
has a cellar in one sense can have a “cel- 
lar” in the other. 

It will be well for all legislators to take 
into account the tendency, very prevalent 
in America at least, to be encouraged 
rather than discouraged by obstacles. 
Not long ago a strike tied up transporta- 
tion in New York City. There is every 
reason why we should take strikes se- 
riously. When you think of the millions 
of hard-working people who are incou- 
venienced by strikers, you wonder, in- 
deed, what is going to be done. All I would 
point out is the frank joy of the New 
York press in the devices contrived tu 
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meet the shortage of subway and ele- 
vated trains. I remiember, many years 
ago, in France, living through several 
days of a postal strike. It meant that 
you were cut off from the world. You 
could send or receive no letters, no tele 
grams: you could not even telephone. 
For all those facilities were part of the 
Government postal system; and when the 
Government has a monopoly, and a whole 
Government department goes on strike, 
there are no competitors to come in and 
save the day. No one in France loved 
Government ownership very much at that 
moment. And there was no joy in find- 
ing ways and means of getting on nor- 
mally in spite of the strike. We merely 
sat and suffered until the strike was over. 
But in America something, I believe, 
would have been done; and the more we 
were inconvenienced, the more desperate- 
ly we should have polished our wits to 
find ways of being comfortable. We are 
not so fatalistic about the practical busi- 
ness of life. We do not let an inch of 
sleety snow empty the streets of al! traf- 
fic, as they do in France. If cabs and 
motors refused to sally forth, we should 
all make skis—and use them. And if 
horses and motors continued to object 
to an inch of snow, we should invent su- 
per-skis. I do not mean that Americans 
are necessarily more ingenious than 
other people; but J believe they have less 
objection than most to being handi- 
capped, because they get more fun out 
of it. It is perfectly moral for the pub- 
lic to take to jitneys when the subway 
men go on strike. It is not perfectly 
moral to evade State or local prohibition 
by hollowing out part of the logs in a 
big log-drive, and tucking bottles away 
inside, or by running a pipe-line from a 
distant distillery into a department store 
in a “dry” city. But you may be per- 
fectly sure that the fun counts as much 
as the “booze,” and that a great many 
people who would not buy liquor from the 
pipe-line are excessively amused by the 
device. Juries have a way of proving 
our sympathy with any ingenuity that 
is not purely devilish. As even clergy- 
men chuckle over Tom Sawyer. And out 
of inconvenience comes the greater con- 
venience. See Kipling’s “The Benefac- 
tors”: 
It is not learning, grace nor gear, 
Nor easy mean and drink, 
But bitter pinch of pain and fear 
That makes Creation think. 
The more laws tie us up, the more agile 
we shall become, and the more we shall 
learn about the elasticity of Nature. 
This is food for the new optimism. 
The League—to come to planetary 
matters—will probably, in the end, pre- 
vail, even though the Republican Sena- 
tors are out-Sawyering Tom in perver- 





sity. As I said before, there is a point 
where, strictly speaking, fun _ stops, 
though we Americans are a little prone 
to pass that point by force of our initial 
impetus. The Senators are chivying the 
President, probably, in much the same 
spirit as that in which New Yorkers are 
chivying the Anti-Saloon League. But 
just as the New York saloons must even- 
tually close, the League must eventually 
be accepted, one fancies. I know this 
may sound over-optimistic in view of 
what is at present going on; but I be- 
lieve it. Meanwhile, let Officer Lodge 
and Officer Borah lean upon the genial 
bar and imbibe their intoxicating reser- 
vations. For the world is apparently 
ready to put itself into the strait-jacket 
of the League. Real ingenuity comes 
afterwards. We have all seen acrobats 
hang by their heels and get rid of the 
strait-jacket. 

If it is not my intention to be partisan 
on the subject of prohibition, it is even 
less my intention to take a political pose 
on the subject of the Treaty. If mem- 
bers of the United States Senate are 
obviously not competent to judge the 
matter, what should a non-voting female 
who only reads the newspapers know 
about it? But any human being of ma- 
ture years can watch the drift of things 
with keen interest. It can escape no one 
that the League is the most tremendous 
attempt ever made (not excepting that 
of the Roman Church) to put obstacles 
in the path of passionate humanity. 
Congress has passed many acts far more 
restrictive of personal privilege, and we 
are growing accustomed to being Feder- 
ally balked of our desires. Congress, to 
be sure, likes to do the oppressing itself, 
and does not like to have that oppression 
concurred in by European parliaments 
and chambers. It may swallow the do- 
mestic camel, but it must, for a little, 
strain at the international gnat. The 
people, however, schooled by experience, 
does not see very much difference. We 
are so used to having our personal liberty 
curtailed by law that the League does not 
particularly worry us. “Give it a 
chance,” we say amiably; “it may work. 
And if we don’t like it, we’ll find a way 
out. We've had worse obstacles to deal 
with before this.” 

I am not taking into account just here 
those idealists who believe that the 
League is a cure for all international 
ills. Those are the old optimists—not 
the new ones. They are the folk who 
thought that the Adamson law settled 
the railroad difficulties, who hoped that 
Henry Ford would get the boys out of 
the trenches by Christmas, who fancied 

that the women’s vote would purify Chi- 
cago politics, and that the German peo- 
ple would be all right if you got rid of 


the Kaiser. Nor do I take into account 
the obverse of Candide, who thinks that 
because a League is created, it must 
necessarily fail. It is of the new opti- 
mist that I speak—him whom I cited in 
the beginning, who can chant whole- 
heartedly : 


I do not look for holy saints to guide me on 


my way, 

Or male and female devilkins to lead my 
feet astray. 

If these are added, I rejoice—if not, I shall 
not mind, 

So long as I have leave and choice to meet 
my fellow-kind. 

For as we come and as we go (and deadly 
soon go we!) 

The people, Lord, thy people, are good enough 
for me! 


That man is not going to be shocked by 
Shantung and surprised by the Ruman- 
ians, on the one hand; nor is he, on the 
other, going to canonize Lenin, and shed 
tears over Bela Kun. He is going to 
realize that beyond a certain point you 
cannot coerce human nature; and that 
man, if he cannot climb the mountain in 
his path, will eventually tunnel through 
it. To the way of the eagle in the air, 
the way of the serpent on a rock, the 
way of a man with a maid, he will add 
the way of the world with the League. 
He will not expect our Balkan brothers 
to turn gentle or our oppressed friends 
and charges, the Armenians, to turn hon- 
est, overnight. He will not be surprised 
that the experienced European chancel- 
leries are not partial to statecraft of the 
Bryan type, and he will honor President 
Wilson for having done his best to work 
with facts instead of pretending that 
theories were conditions. He will watch 
the League loyally, supporting it to his 
utmost; but he will not be shocked into 
insensibility if somebody starts fighting, 
and the Council cannot all at once put a 
stop to it. 

The only sphere, perhaps, in which 
pragmatism is justifiable, is politics. If 
a law will work, it is good. A bad law 
will not work—not in the long run. It 
has often been said that a people has the 
government it deserves. That is not al- 
ways true; but it is true that water 
seeks its own level and that you 
cannot on the whole make a _ bet- 
ter government for mankind than 
mankind is up to carrying out. The 
real optimist is ready to try almost any- 
thing that has a shadow of reason in it: 
because if it turns out to be ridiculous, 
he is sure that human nature will show 
it up for what it is. He does not even 
demand that you shall make laws which 
immediately work: he demands only that 
if you find a law does not work, you shall 
not preserve it on the statute-books be- 
cause it makes pretty reading. He pre- 
fers to abide by possibility. He will even 
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rather welcome the trying-out of Uto- 
pian legislation, because the race, thus 
tested, will clarify issues much faster 
than otherwise it would have done. The 
race will find out how much it can stand, 
and in process of learning that, it will 
learn an infinite number of other valua- 
ble things. The pessimist says “prohibi- 
tion” will lead us to unguessed-of hor- 
rors; the old optimist says that in ten 
years no one will miss alcohol at all. The 
new optimist says that it is all very in- 
teresting and that we shall perhaps really 
solve a question that the experts are still 
disagreeing about: namely, whether the 
craving for alcoholic stimulus is so near- 
ly universal that it must be considered 
normal and therefore deserving of rea- 
sonable satisfaction; or whether it is a 
mere human whim, and people maintain 
equilibrium, happiness, and efficiency 
equally well without it. If the race at 
large craves alcohol and keeps on craving 
it, it will have to have it. Some reform- 
ers, working for the suppression of ir- 
regular sex-relations, yet faced with the 
fact that marriage and the decent rear- 
ing of children are becoming almost eco- 
nomic impossibilities, have endeavored to 
state that the sex-impulse is something 
which can safely and easily be ignored. 
But of such statements the race is im- 
patient. The race knows that Nature has 
made better provision than that for its 
continuance, and that you cannot totally 
abolish both prostitution and marriage. 
Some people see in the League the prom- 
ise of universal and permanent peace. 
Some people, on the other hand, see in 
it a mere crippling of nations who are 
surely going to have to fight. The new 
optimist—the man who has made up his 
mind that obstacle-races tend to bring 
out all the latent ingenuity, and to reveal 
all the fundamental desires, of human na- 
ture—will see in it a very interesting, 
and a highly valuable, test of how far 
certain inhibitions will hold: of just how 
vital a need of dissatisfied humans it is 
to have it out, as you might say, with 
their fists. If it works, so much the bet- 
ter; if not, then at least the utmost that 
is presently possible has been done, and 
you may take to yourself the consolation 
of knowing that the race is not ready for 
the prohibition of war; that you actually 
cannot, with every chance given you, 
make war impossible. Human nature 
will not, except for fun, leap over obsta- 
cles that do not worry it. Even the fun 
does not last very long. If the obstacles 
really worry it, they must be removed, be- 
cause eternal circumvention of law is a 
bad thing for law. If they do not really 
worry it, they cease in the end to be seen 
as obstacles at all: they are only pleasing 
variations in the landscape. Nothing is 
stronger than habit—except instinct. 








Civilization is not simply a matter of im- 
proving our habits; it is a matter of im- 
proving our instincts. Which takes time. 

All legislation is experimental. One’s 
own life is only one’s experiment with 
conditions. But you do not expect any 
one but the trained scientist to get much 
out of the laboratory. Therefore we need 
all the knowledge we can get, and we are 
sometimes a little annoyed when the ig- 
norant are set to rule our lives. We hate 
to have a Mann and a Kitchin messing 
about among explosives. But even from 
a Mann and a Kitchin we can learn. We 
learn, for example, that there are enough 
Manns and Kitchins to return one Mann 
and one Kitchin to Congress. Their real 
significance lies in their constituents. 

We wish that Wisconsin did not persist 
in loving La Follette. But the fact that 
it does teaches us much about Wisconsin 
that cannot be explained away. We—the 
new optimists—are not going to sit down 
and weep over these gentlemen, any 
more than we are going to pretend that 
they are all right. We are firm in our 
belief that eventually Manns, Kitchins 
and La Follettes will not “go down.” 
Even the pessimist cannot say that they 
are a new portent. We have always had 
such in our legislative branch, and in the 
end they do not prevail. Bryan has been 
adored, but he has never been President. 
We regret exceedingly that Bolshevism 
has had so long and hideous a run in 
Russia. But is there not the chance that 
Bolshevism, by showing itself for what 
it is, will disgust in time other countries 
that might have been tempted in that di- 
rection? It is possible, sometimes, to go 
further and fare better. I admit that 
this reasoning is Mrs. Wiggs-ish. But 
I said in the beginning that Mrs. Wiggs 
would have to come. She is not to be 
confounded with Pollyanna, remember. 
And she is going to be tempered by Gil 
Blas. 

I am far from prophesying that the 
wisest minority will get its way. Sel- 
dom, if ever, is that true. If you look 
at the politics of any given decade, of 
any given generation, even, there is ex- 
cuse for pessimism. I admit that, to 
hold the new optimism, keeping your 
eyes open, you must take a wide view. 
But we must have done with the melan- 
choly state of things wherein all wise- 
acres are pessimists and all optimists 
were fools. There is as much to sadden 
as to delight, in history; yet we have 
learned quite as much from what was 
deplorable as from what was happy. Cer- 
tainly we must trust human nature: 
trust it, not to be as wise as the wisest, 
but not to be as dull as the dullest; trust 
it, above all, to know eventually what 
makes for life and what makes for death. 
If the aristocratic republic must still be 


a dream, let us not therefore say there 
is no prophet but Jeremiah. We may 
take comfort in certain facts: the fact, 
for example, that the world at large, 
though it is not wise enough to prefer 
the aristocratic republic, is too wise to 
stand long for Bolshevism; that though 
you cannot have heaven upon earth, nev- 
ertheless we are a long way from wish- 
ing to go back to chaos and old night. 
Optimism, I grant, is possible only to 
the man who has a real intellectual inter- 
est in mankind, and who does not con- 
sider his own preferences and prejudices 
—his own traditions, even—sacro-sanct. 
But he must not see only the flaws. He 
must steer well between Diogenes and 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau—not so much as 
scraping either one. 


As a matter of practical policy, he will 
want the best legislation the world will 
put up with. If the race as a whole will 
put up with a certain type of legisla- 
tion, then—away with it, however ideally 
delightful. You may wish the race were 
capable of higher things immediately. 
Very well: get out and educate it. But 
the optimist will not weep because it 
does not consist of plaster saints. He 
will, rather, paraphrase the doughboy 
and say, “It’s a hell of a race, but it’s the 
only one we’ve got.” The new optimist 
will watch with a cheerful heart its “pas- 
sionate, almost bloodthirsty clinging to 
life.” In the end, it will decide. And 
because human nature is on the whole 
the most important thing on the planet, 
he will cheer it on. It will do dreadful 
things—it has recently perpetrated the 
Great War and the Russian Revolution— 
but it will not do them all over the place 
at once. For men want, curiously 
enough, to be happy; and though they 
may at times choose fatal ways of pro- 
viding for that hypothetical happiness, 
though now and then a particular class 
wants so much to be happy that it does 
not care whether any other class is, hu- 
man nature is too various to put up with 
the myopia or insanity or piggishness of 
any one sect. Even organized labor is 
not the whole of the human race; even 
Russia is not the world. We may take, 
concerning optimism, the course of rea- 
soning that Bacon took with regard to 
religion: “It is true, that a little philo- 
sophy inclineth man’s mind to atheism; 
but depth in philosophy bringeth men’s 
minds about to religion: for while the 
mind of man looketh upon second causes 
scattered, it may sometimes rest in them, 
and go no further; but when it beholdeth 
the chain of them confederate and linked 
together, it must needs fly to Providence 
and Deity.” 


It is a good analogy, at least. 
KATHARINE FULLERTON GEROULD 
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Poetry 


A Knight-Errant a la Mode 


N days when all the world fell out, 
Then talked about it and about; 
When all creation went to war, 
Then argued what they’d fought it for; 
When some whose highest expectations 
Were centred in a League of Nations 
Locked horns with those whose appre- 
hension 
Saw in it quite the worst invention 
That Satan yet had plagued mankind 
with; 
When others still inflamed their mind 
with 
Ecstatic dreams of wars to come 
In which they should win martyrdom, 
Not for their country but their shop, 
That underdog might get on top; 
Then did the maddest of all wags, 
Theophilus Alexis Spraggs, 
Like any valiant knight of old, 
Sir Hudibras or Quixote bold, 
(The reader here will kindly note he 
Must not pronounce it Don Quixote) 
Set out to put a wrong world right. 
You’d scarce mistake him for a knight, 
For arms to him were quite abhorrent. 
It grieved him when the shout of war 
rent 
The quiet of his meditation 
Upon the labor situation: 
How he could bring the Golden Age 
By setting up a minimum wage. 
He’d proved that virtue was a matter 
Of coin in purse and meat on platter; 
That of air so many cubic feet 
Per unit ’ld keep the whole world sweet; 
In short, the sum of all his wishings he 
Found in the single word Efficiency. 
And so he’d got it almost fixed up 
When came a slip ’twixt lip and ’twixt 
cup. 
Theophilus himself, I hope, 
Would scorn so bibulous a trope. 
Like Thopas or like Percyvelle, 
His drink was only of the well— 
Of sentiment, fortified with this stick: 
A dash of well-shaken statistic; 
The whole a brew with such a kicker 
He felt no need of other liquor. 
And what he had himself no mind to 
Must be withheld from all mankind, too. 
Per contra, he’d schemes so good that 
any o’ ’em 
Would bring us shouting to millennium. 
Theophilus was of the kind 
That glories in the open mind. 
His own was open at both ends 
And through the middle there descends 
A sort of open running sewer; 
But to the pure all things are pure. 
He said he liked to keep it open, 
And some had not given over hoping 
That those who'd filched away his brain 
Would maybe put it back again, 


Theophilus was quite contented; 

To him the others seemed demented. 
Himself had been reserved by fate 
Boldly to set all crooked straight. 


Thus on a day he sallied forth, 
And glancing west, south, east, 
north 
To see if aught he might espy 
That seemed to him to go awry, 
At length he saw a gaping crew 
Assembled round a speaker who 
With gestures of a windmill scope 
Addressed them. Plain it was that soap 
(His ears peeped forth from unkempt 
locks) 
He valued chiefly for the box. 
“To Hell with this! To Hell with 
that!” 
The speaker said, then paused and spat. 
Theophilus could not but feel 
That this was something very real. 
“Though neither chastely couched nor 
choice, 
This, this is sure the people’s voice.” 
“Down, down with governments and 
war!” 
The speaker cried, and more and more 
Theophilus waxed sympathetic. 
“He speaks,” said he, “with voice pro- 
phetic. 
Such penetrating criticism! 
Government’s an anachronism, 
And, peacefully, of course, I trust, 
Its end will come; but come it must.” 
The speaker shouted, “Class ’gainst 
class—— 
Capital’s tyranny shall pass! 
The hosts of toil are marching, march- 
ing!” 
And Spraggs, who, born to one fat 
fortune, 
Had got another one by marrying, 
Felt exquisitely proletarian. 
“I see the dawn,” the speaker cried, 
“The lamb and lion side by side, 
The golden dawn that in shall usher 
The sort of thing they have in Russia.” 
Now Spraggs, who’d several bits of fur, 
A borzoi and a samovar, 
Also Turgeniev, done in calf, 
Considered he was more than half 
A Russian now. Just then the crowd 
Began to voice itself aloud. 
“It is beginning!” Spraggs exclaimed. 
Not where he thought was violence 
aimed. 
Instead of rushing through the town 
Pulling the social fabric down, 
Establishing a government 
With one sole purpose and intent 
To love the people and to foster ’em, 
They hurled the speaker from his ros- 
trum. 
They dragged him in the muddy street 
And stamped upon him with their feet. 
At least they would have, had not he 
(O, whither, whither shall he flee?) 
Sought refuge from impending harm 
Behind the law’s blue-coated arm. 
“Save, O, save me!” “Sure I will. 


and 





Move on there now! and you keep still!” 
Theophilus’ personal equation 
Was slow to solve a situation. 
“Arrest this man?” (’Twas what he 
saw) 
“Thou minion of tyrannic law! 
This sort of wanton interference 
Is just the thing that makes adherents 
To the very cause you would destroy. 
What rights are these that we enjoy? 
Free speech? Why, bah! I say, and 
pooh! 
Arrest this man? Arrest me too!” 
Theophilus surely lacked not heart or 
Will to die right there a martyr: 
If for his country, he would balk, 
But gladly, for the right—to talk. 
* * * * * * 
Yet death of all fates was remotest, 
Save death through want of being 
noticed. 
HARRY AYRES 


Correspondence 


The Open Letter to Senator 
Hitchcock 


[We print below some of the letters and 
telegrams evoked by the “Open Letter to 
Senator Hitchcock”, published in last 
week’s Review.] 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


Your Open Letter to Senator Hitch- 
cock surely expresses the opinions of a 
vast number of conscientious and exas- 
perated spectatérs of the Senate’s pro- 
tracted discussion of the Peace Treaty. 
They want an immediate peace and a 
League of Nations, and they want them 
insistently. However it may disappoint 
our expectations, the League of Nations 
is to-day the best hope of civilization; it 
transfigures the prosaic diction of the 
compact. The patience of the public is 
sorely tried by the long delay and your 
rational proposition encourages us to an- 
ticipate prompt action. Senators Hitch- 
cock and McCumber control the situation 
and the latter’s intelligent and reason- 
able modification of the Treaty’s text 
could not imperil its ratification and 
should not meet with the former’s oppo- 
sition. 

R. FULTON CUTTING 
New York, October 10 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


I think that the Treaty should be rati- 
fied without further delay. 

Having studied the Treaty closely I 
am in favor of its ratification as it 
stands. At the same time, if interpreta- 
tive reservations are deemed necessary 
to secure ratification, I am in favor of 
any such reservations to the extent that 
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they do not require submission to the 
other Powers for their approval. I do 
not favor reservations that would re- 
‘quire such submission and approval, as 
they would place the Treaty in jeopardy 
so far as this country is concerned, and, 
in any event, cause injurious delay in 
the final establishment of peace all 
around. 
JOHN G. MILBURN 

New York, October 10 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

The Open Letter to Senator Hitchcock 
points the practical way to progress, and 
its counsel is wholly in the public inter- 
est. The mind of the country is defi- 
nitely made up that the Treaty as sub- 
mitted shall not be ratified unless ac- 
companied with specific reservations of 
the points so frequently recorded. On 
the other hand, the overwhelming senti- 
ment of the country is that no action 
should be taken, particularly no action 
with a view to purely partisan advantage, 
that would send the Treaty back to Paris 
and reopen international negotiations as 
to its terms. Senator Hitchcock and 
Senator Williams, both of whom are pa- 
triotic men of large public experience, 
must understand these facts. I cannot 
believe that they will stubbornly stand 
in the way of quick action of the kind in- 
dicated. 

NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
New York, October 10 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

Considering conditions here and 
abroad I favor immediate ratification of 
the Treaty with rational reservations 
consistent with our Constitution and na- 
tional policies and protective of the ideals 
and sense of honor and humanity that 
made us a partner in the war for world- 
wide Liberty founded on law and order. 

SAMUEL REA 

Philadelphia, October 10 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

Ever since President Wilson last win- 
ter brought back from Paris the cove- 
nant of the League of Nations I have in 
public speeches and writing endorsed it, 
though insisting on modifications pro- 
tecting American interest. Accordingly, 
I now emphatically endorse your open 
letter to Senator Hitchcock dated Octo- 
ber 11. 

JACOB GOULD SCHURMAN 
Ithaca, N. Y., October 10 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

I believe the people of the United 
States desire the Treaty to be ratified 
as speedily as possible. Discussion has 
been so long and thorough that no new 
points are likely to be raised. Each side 


is standing stubbornly firm. Some com- 
promise must evidently be made. Cer- 
tain reservations have been suggested by 
a group of Senators which are conserva- 
tive and are offered with the intention 
of making clearer the position of the 
United States. I can see no objections 
to such reservations, and I strongly hope 
that the Democratic Senators will at once 
earnestly consider coming to an agree- 
ment with these conservative Republi- 
cans. The Treaty must be ratified. 
ALFRED E. MARLING 

New York, October 10 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

I fully approve proposed letter to Sen- 
ator Hitchcock. Personally, I am strong 
for explicit reservations, but believe rea- 
sonable compromise imperative and 
prompt action desperately needed. 

E. H. OUTERBRIDGE 
New York, October 10 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

I do not approve letter to Hitchcock. 
I think Treaty should be ratified with 
no reservations. In my judgment im- 
portant reservations are equivalent to 
amendments and unimportant reserva- 
tions are unnecessary. 

MOORFIELD STOREY 

Boston, October 10 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

I have read with very much interest 
your proposed open letter to Senator 
Hitchcock. While I think your position 
is sound, I do not see my way clear to 
formally endorse it. I have been among 
those who hoped that the Treaty might 
be ratified without amendment and with- 
out reservations which are in effect 
amendments. That being the case, it 
would hardly be consistent for me to join 
your appeal to Senator Hitchcock, al- 
though I quite agree that it is now ap- 
parent that a majority of the Senate 
will insist upon reservations substan- 
tially along the lines of those supported 
by Senator Lodge, and for that reason 
Senator Hitchcock and his adherents 
should fall into line. 

PAUL D. CRAVATH 
New York, October 10 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

I am in favor of such reservations as 
will accomplish the purpose the majority 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs had 
in mind when they submitted their rec- 
ommendations to the Senate. I believe 
if a clear majority adopt such reserva- 
tions as will be protective to this coun- 
try that Senator Hitchcock and his asso- 
ciates should accept same promptly. 

T. DEWITT CUYLER 
Philadelphia, October 10 


i. 


Book Reviews 


Bolshevism Unadorned 


BOLSHEVISM : MR. KEELING'’S FIVE Yrapg 
IN Russia. By H. V. Keeling. Lop. 
don: Hodder and Stoughton. 


BOLSHEVIk AIMS AND IDEALS. Reprinte) 
from The Round Table. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 


UNDER THE BOLSHEVIK REIGN OF TERROR 


By Rhoda Power. New York: Rob. 
ert M. McBride and Company. 


UANTITATIVE analysis of the lit. 
erature of Bolshevism up to the pres. 
ent time would show a preponderance of 


books and articles of a polemic character, © 


This is unfortunate, for the impression 
is created that, after all, the issue is one 
of argument as to the merits and demer- 
its of a theory and programme of social 
revolution for the reconstitution of 9. 
ciety on a new basis and the institution 
of communism. The Soviet system of 
government, the Soviet Constitution, the 
elaborate scheme of elections and repre 
sentation, have been discussed seriously 
as actualities, as plans that had been put 
into execution and tried out in practice. 

Some day a serious study will be maée 
of the movement engineered in this cou- 
try to confuse the public mind in regari 
to the Bolshevik régime in Russia. The 
investigation will show that a carefully 
planned campaign was carried on, the 
object of which was to persuade peopl 
that the whole Lenin-Trotsky plot wa 


a high-minded experiment undertaken t0 7 


bring about a better state of society, ani 
that it enjoyed the approval and suppor 
of the Russian masses; that to interfer 
with it in any way would be improper 
meddling with domestic concerns and: 
denial of the right of democratic sel: 
determination. Oceans of propaganii 
have been poured forth in support of this 
thesis, and many ignorant but well-inter- 
tioned people have been deceived thereby. 
Most pernicious of all has been the prope 
ganda industriously circulated amon 
workingmen to make them believe thi 
the Soviet régime was building a work 
ers’ paradise and that any attacks oni 
were lying slanders instigated by capits: 
ists in the endeavor to prevent their ow 
overthrow by the new dispensation. Ti 
object was clear: to reduce Russia * 


helpless chaos and then to prevent al! © 


interference on the part of the Allies at! 
America, while Germany undertook ti 
work of reconstruction and exploitatio 
To a considerable extent the object h# 
been attained. 

The best corrective of such disingé 
uous theorizing is first-hand, eye-wt 
ness testimony. Of this there has beé 
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an abundance from Russian refugees, but 
it has not carried due weight, because it 
has been offset by the tales of other 
Russians—Bolshevik sympathizers and 
agents—and by the suspicion that the 
witnesses were simply disgruntled émi- 
grés. Now, however, we have the evi- 
dence of foreign observers of diverse ex- 
perience and without private interests to 
serve. 

Mr. H. V. Keeling is an Englishman, a 
lithographer by trade and a staunch la- 
bor union man. In February, 1914, he 
was sent to Petrograd to instal a patent 
photo-lithographic process that his em- 
ployers had sold to a Russian company. 
Presently the war came and he decided to 
remain. He had picked up enough Rus- 
sian to get on with and found plenty of 
work to do. After the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion, he was employed for a time as a 
photographer under Lunacharsky in the 
Commissariat of Education at a salary 
of 1,500 rubles per month, the highest 
paid to an expert workman, but found 
that on it he was unable to keep himself 
So he left the city 
and wandered over the country as a me- 
chanic and tinker, picking up jobs here 
and there, and incidentally obtaining 
unique information as to the true state 
of affairs throughout Russia. 

He does not like the idea of writing a 
book—he would rather be at the bench— 
but he feels it his bounden duty. As he 
puts it: 

I have left a country where the conditions 
are so terrible and where I have so many 
friends—all workmen and peasants—that I 
should indeed be a coward, and wanting in the 
first elements of simple gratitude, if I were 
quietly and meekly to settle down to my 
own work without at least making an at- 
tempt to place the facts before those who 
I know are being deceived by the irrespon- 
sible talk of those who have never personally 
experienced the actual results of Bolshevism 
in action. It is very easy for those who 
have obtained their knowledge of Bolshevism 
through reading of the Decrees, or whilst liv- 
ing as the guests of the Higher Soviet, to 
relate wonderful fairy tales of magnificent 
ideals, but what I have to relate are the actual 
facts and results personally witnessed and ex- 
perienced by one who was regarded and 
treated in every way as a workman of the 
first category. 

_Is a graphic picture that Mr. 
Keeling paints in his vivid narrative, 
nearly every paragraph being replete 
with material throwing light on the 
operations of the Soviet Government or 
on the conditions and opinion of the peo- 
ple. When the Soviets took over the fac- 
tories, the managers and specialists were 
driven out and replaced by committees of 
workmen who had, of course, no experi- 
ence in the problems of management. 
Production dropped and the cost of ma- 
terials rose. To meet this a vicious cir- 
cle was entered into of raising both 
wages and prices. As each factory ceased 
to show a profit, the Government stepped 








in with a subsidy paid in paper money 
printed off at a furious rate. The pur- 
chasing value of the ruble went to prac- 
tically nothing. 

A little later, many of the young and 
able-bodied workmen were conscripted 
into the Red Army, which was needed to 
keep down the rebellious elements that 
had begun quite early to express their 
dissatisfaction and disgust. Many joined 
the army to get food. Thus, the number 
of good workmen was further reduced 
and underfeeding greatly lessened the ef- 
ficiency of those that remained. Towards 
the end of last year, Mr. Keeling visited 
a number of workshops in company with 
two Bolshevik commissars. It was pain- 
ful to see these places, which were once 
flourishing concerns giving employment 
to hundreds of workmen, lying idle, with 
the machinery rusting and covered with 
dust. He asked what was going to be 
done with them, and was told that great 
central workshops were to be opened to 
replace them. 

The author was shocked to get back 
to England and find that in some labor 
circles the Soviet was regarded as a 
workingmen’s government. He relates 
from his experience that if a trade union 
did not please the Soviet, it was fined and 
suppressed and a new union formed in 
its place by the Bolsheviks themselves. 
Entry to this new union was open only 
to members of the old union who signed 
a form declaring themselves entirely in 
agreement with, and prepared completely 
to support in every detail, the policy of 
the Soviet Government. Refusal to join 
on these terms meant the loss of work 
and pay, together with exclusion from 
the first and second categories as regards 
food. The workingmen, therefore, were 
coerced, and were not allowed to have 
any voice at all. 

Every incentive was held out to the 
poorer people to spy and report on the 
others, and special rewards were given 
to anyone who gave information that any 
member of a union was opposed in any 
way. In fact, there was built up a fright- 
ful system of espionage that not only 
corrupted the whole community, but 
bore with especial severity upon the la- 
borers. His own union, the printers’, 
was suppressed and a new one ordered. 
When the cards were circulated for the 
workingmen to sign, he found that in 
the several factories, numbering over 500 
employees each, there were never more 
than six real Bolsheviks, and in one case 
the only Bolshevik was the Commissar. 
Yet they did not dare to refuse to sign 
the forms. Elections to the Soviet were 
an absolute farce. The men to be voted 
for were all selected in advance and no 
one but a Bolshevik was allowed to be 
elected to any post. The Bolsheviks were 


able to keep in power by maintaining a 
state of terrorism by means of the mer- 
cenary Red Army, which had special 
privileges in the way of food and pay, 
as well as unlimited license. In the army 
was an all-pervasive system of espionage, 
and the parents of the soldiers lived in 
constant fear of their lives, as they were 
considered as hostages for the conduct of 
their sons. 

Most interesting were Keeling’s ex- 
periences as he wandered through the 
country districts as a mechanic. He was 
always welcome in the peasant villages 
and he grew very fond of these simple 
folk and their kindly hospitality. The 
only danger he ran was that of being 
mistaken for a Bolshevik spy, for the Bol- 
sheviks were everywhere feared and de- 
tested. From Mr. Keeling’s testimony 
it is evident that the estimate recently 
made that the Bolsheviks numbered two 
per cent. of the population is a gross ex- 
aggeration. In some of the villages the 
conditions were not utterly bad. The vil- 
agers would somehow or other elect the 
men they wanted to the local Soviet and 
for a time would be free from oppres- 
sion. But when the Commissar of the 
district heard of it, he would send the 
Red Guard to break it up and hold new 
elections, personally directed. The main 
object of the peasants was to conceal 
enough food from the requisitioning sol- 
diers to provide for their own needs. 

Last January, Keeling escaped by way 
of Finland. It was an exciting and dan- 
gerous exploit and it gives one a thrill 
to read a description of it. Once out 
of the clutches of the Bolshevik power, he 
returned to England, breathing a sigh 
of relief but depressed by the sufferings 
of the people left behind and longing to 
make his. countrymen understand and 
give assistance. His is a simple and a 
moving narrative that impresses one with 
its absolute sincerity. It will take rank 
in the future among the valuable primary 
materials for the study of Russia under 
the Soviet tyranny. 

“Bolshevik Aims and Ideals” is re- 
printed from the Round Table. It bears 
no author’s name, though some have sus- 
pected that it came from the able pen 
of Dr. Harold Williams, who stands sec- 
ond to none as an authority on Russia. 
Although it is a small volume, it is not 
too much to say that it is altogether the 
most complete and authoritative analysis 
of the Bolshevik movement in Russia and 
of the movements counter to it that has 
yet appeared. In less than a hundred 
pages the author has given a résumé of 
the successive phases of the Bolshevik 
revolution and of its theory and practice 
that may well serve as a manual for any- 
one desiring to obtain a well-balanced, 
dispassionate account of one of the most 
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remarkable episodes in all history. No 
educated and intelligent person should 
fail to read it. 

Although of much less importance as 
first-hand testimony than Mr. Keeling’s 
narrative, “Under the Bolshevik Terror” 
contains much that is complementary to 
it. The author, Miss Rhoda Power, was a 
governess in a Russian bourgeois family 
from a time early in the war until after 
the Bolshevik revolution. She writes in a 
simple, unaffected way of her daily life 
in this milieu, and while she has had no 
background of Russian experience, her 
tale is perhaps the better for this, for she 
does not attempt to generalize or inter- 
pret her impressions. And the reader like- 
wise should take the narrative for what 
it is, personal impressions, and himself 
refrain from generalizing. 

The family in which she lived and the 
life she describes are, however, typical 
of a certain class in Russia, and the 
vivid picture does not induce admiration 
or tend to give confidence in the future of 
Russia if it is to rest in the hands of 
such selfish, irresponsible people. The 
daughter of the household, for whom she 
is the companion, is an example of shal- 
lowness, aimlessness, and indulgence only 
too often to be found in rich middle-class 
families. Soon after the Bolshevik revo- 
lution the family finds its position dif- 
ficult. They are living in the south of 
Russia, where the effects of the revolu- 
tion are somewhat delayed, but where 
presently the power comes into the hands 
of the ignorant and criminal classes, and 
a reign of terror and an orgy of license 
and crime ensue. Adventures come fast 
and furious and the young English girl 
is a witness of the realities of Bolshevik 
rule far from the centre of government. 
Here her straightforward narrative of 
what she saw and passed through is a 
valuable contribution to our knowledge, 
for it is possible from it to catch the at- 
mosphere of this phase of the revolution. 

And this atmosphere is very red. Only 
a phlegmatic English girl could write of 
what she passed through in such a mat- 
ter of fact way. While at Novocherkassk 
she was in the midst of the bloody fight- 
ing in which the Bolsheviks overcame the 
Cossacks. The house in which she so- 
journed was invaded by the drunken 
brutes, demanding money and threaten- 
ing the inmates with death. 

During this scene we received a telephone 
message that our train would leave the sta- 
tion within an hour. It caused us infinite 
pain to abandon this unfortunate family, but 
we could follow no other course. “Tovarish.” 
I said to one of the soldiers, “I must go out 
and get a cab.” He had his head almost on 
my shoulder, and was trying to make love 
to me. “You can do what you like, little 
pigeon,” he replied affectionately, and I ran 
to the door. When once outside, however, 


it was not so easy for me to do as I liked. 
There were soldiers on the pavement and they 






surrounded me. “What do you mean by com- 
ing out of the house? We shall kill you. 
Show your papers.” They advanced upon me 
with their bayonets. “Now look here, little 
doves,” I said as boldly as I could, “you can’t 
go killing British subjects like that. It’s not 
done.” They looked quite unconvinced. “I 
am rather important,” I said loftily. “There 
will be a row with the British Government 
if I do not arrive home safely.” They seemed 
impressed. “Let the barishnia go,” said one, 
and so I escaped to find my cab. After a 
vain search I returned to the house, where 
a number of soldiers were standing round 
the door refusing to allow anyone to pro- 
ceed to the station. Argument was uscless, 
and if it had not been for a Danish doctor, 
one of our fellow-travellers, who knew Rus- 
sian sufficiently well to bluff, we should never 
have reached the train in safety. Most of 
the soldiers were drunk and their tempers 
had begun to get nasty. ; 

The station was filled with members of the 
Red Guard, and there were traces of blood 
in the sand. . . Here the men who had 
remained on guard told us that the scene 
had been appalling. The Red Guards and 
their camp followers, dancing among the dead 
bodies of the Cossacks, had sung and drunk 
the whole night, and in the morning they had 
shot the Ataman. 

Miss Power was allowed to leave Rus- 
sia via Moscow and Murmansk, for this 
was early in the revolution, before for- 
eigners were proscribed.- Not the least 
interesting of her graphic pictures is 
that of Murmansk, with its horde of hap- 
less refugees, where she spent an uncom- 
fortabie six weeks in a wooden shed on 
the bleak shores of the Arctic. While 
Miss Power’s volume covers only a small 
phase of the revolution in a limited field, 
it is full of interest and charm, and cor- 
roborates from another angle the gen- 
eral estimate of the preceding books as to 
the utter incompetence, confusion, and 
brutality of the movement which has, by 
euphemism, been termed the workmen’s 
and peasants’ revolution. 


A History of American 


Prisons 

PUNISHMENT AND REFORMATION. By 

Frederick H. Wines. Revised by 

Winthrop D. Lane. New York: T. Y. 

Crowell Company. 

HIS is an historical summary of 

crime and punishment written up to 
1910 by Dr. Wines, brought down to date 
by Mr. Lane. Very likely the former 
would cry out against the mutilation of 
his book could he be heard (he died in 
1912), and any who knew Fred. Wines 
can imagine his remarks, for he had a 
“nimble wit and ready tongue.” But 
the “mutability of literature” is greater 
if possible to-day than when Irving 
wrote of it, and the exigencies of the 
publishing business perhaps make the 
excuses for the deed in this case. 

The reviser, in his preface, like the 
prisoner crying “guilty” in a loud voice, 
hoping thereby to mollify the court, 
frankly states that he has used the first 
eleven chapters of the original book, but 


ee 


cut out the remainder to make room for 
the developments of the last few years 
Dr. Wines was eminently fitted to write 
a history of crime. His father, Edwip 
C. Wines, as Secretary of the New Yor 
Prison Association in the sixties, was 
perhaps more than any other individua| 
responsible for the founding of the 
American Prison Association, the cop. 
crete result of the convention of 1871 at 
Cincinnati. The good accomplished ani 
the progress made in the prisons of this 
country in the past fifty years may he 
said to date from that now famous 
convention. The younger Wines was 
steeped in prison affairs, and his em. 
ployment for many years in the De 
partment of Charities of Illinois gaye 
him rare insight into the efforts at 
reform in the various States. His book 
presents an admirable account of the 
treatment of the wrongdoer from the 
earliest times. Until very lately pu. 
ishment was the fundamental thought, 
not simply to punish for its own sake, 
but to prevent others from evil doing, 
but still chiefly to punish. Now we have 
progressed to the idea that it is worth 
while to try to reform the guilty man; 
he will be punished enough in the 
process. 

The second part of the book tells 
specifically of present methods of treat- 
ing convicts in the United States, and 
faithfully records many experiments and 
theories, some of them extreme in char- 
acter, which have recently been tried or 
proposed. There is little said of the 
practicability of any of them; perhaps 
the true reformer should not dwell on 
such questions but look only to the goal 
of his desire. Much consideration is 
given to the self-government plans of the 
George Junior Republic as applied toa 
reformatory for boys in California, and 
to adult prisoners at Sing Sing by Mr. 
Osborne. The latter might have had 
much success if he had been content to 
go a little more slowly, but his vision of 
perfection overreached itself; and be 
cause those in power differed with him 
in some respects he withdrew, and the 
self-government plan had a_ setback 
from which it may be long in recovering. 

Psychologic, psychopathic, psychiatric 
are recurrent terms in discussion. Trans- 
lated into everyday speech they stand 
for patient study of the individual and 
earnest endeavor to treat him while in 
prison that he may be fit and able to stay 
out when release comes to him. There 
is no doubt that great improvement is 
bound to come from such studies. The 
deductions of Glueck from an examina- 
tion of 608 consecutively admitted in- 
mates at Sing Sing, quoted at length 
by the author, are most illuminating. 
Feeblemindedness and its astonishing 
frequency in prisons is given intelligent 
treatment by reference to many recent 
studies. It is a tremendous problem. 
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No account is given of the wretched 
political use frequently made of the 
prisons in this country, nor is anything 
said of the situation in the South, where 
most of the States exploit the labor of 
the prisoner and, it is not too much to 
say, plan by their laws to hold him as 
jong as possible for what can be made 
out of him. No intensive study there of 
the how and wherefore of crime; all the 
thought is on how husky and fit to dig 
coal or raise cotton the prisoner is and 
how long he can be kept. Perhaps that 
is another story, for the Criminal Law 
Reform people to tell, but it “smells to 
heaven” and ought to be talked about in 
season and out. 


Feminine Humor 


A WoMAN NAMED SMITH. By Marie 
Conway Oemler. New York: The 
Century Company. 

BARBARA OF BALTIMORE. By Katharine 
Haviland Taylor. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. 


BLUE-GRASS AND BROADWAY. By Maria 
Thompson Daviess. New York: 
The Century Company. 

BELIEVE YoU ME! By Nina Wilcox Put- 
nam. New York: George H. Doran 
Co..pany. 


HOLDING firmly to the faith that wo- 

man as well as man is equipped with 
a soul and therefore a sense of humor, 
we may yet observe that neither soul nor 
sense is altogether sexless. There is the 
big playground of major comedy where 
men and women may be or seem equally 
at home, but near-by plaisances offer 
more easeful entertainment for moments 
of relaxation. Here you may take off 
your coat and roar, or let down your hair 
and giggle, without fear of being eyed 
askance by unsympathetic parties, un- 
fitted by nature for the giggle or the 
roar. It is not your sister’s fault if she 
thinks W. W. Jacobs merely silly, or 
yours if the cuteness of Bertha Ruck 
happens to make you sick. Let us glance 
without current superciliousness at some 
current books of purely feminine com- 
edy. 

The Southern maiden keeps her place 
as heroine of this kind of story. Why is 
plain enough if you notice how natural 
the phrase “Southern maiden” still 
sounds, while “Northern maiden” has a 
slightly facetious ring. The old-fash- 
ioned girl is good enough for sweet, pret- 
ty stories, and even the aggressively 
young females of a later fashion must 
keep something of her in reserve to 
qualify. The more independent and 
dashing she may be in the index, the 
more thrilling her surrender in the final 
scene. Here, for an example, is the 


“Woman Named Smith.” To begin with, 
she is a Northerner, a city woman, a 
business woman in her middle thirties, 
plain and efficient. Ally her with the 
Hyndses of Hyndsville, North Carolina, 
give her a Hynds House as a legacy, lift 
her into the middle of a family romance 
and mystery with its roots well in the 
South and the past, and you very quickly 
make another female of her. In the 
presence of Hynds House and the godlike 
Jelnik whose destiny is so “strangely” 
linked with hers, she becomes all tremors 
and blushes and maiden stupidity, and 
even quite expert at fainting on occa- 
sion. It is a tale of priceless heirlooms 
and lost jewels and secret rooms and 
ghostly scents and sounds, with every- 
body dutifully tying themselves up in a 
tangle of misunderstandings and cross- 
purposes and childish mystifications, 
quite according to the recipe of this kind 
of romance. That expert literary arti- 
san, Miss Carolyn Wells, has just done 
a story out of almost precisely the same 
materials, ancient manor house, lost jew- 
els, spooks, ingénue and all; though she 
has waived the Southern flavor and con- 
tented herself with Dobbs Ferry. Her 
publisher so clearly recognizes this as a 
staple product that he advertises “Doris 
of Dobbs Ferry” as belonging to a “Mys- 
tery-History Series.” A later number 
of this series, “Barbara of Baltimore,” is 
extremely girly and “cunning” in its dia- 
logue, and contains pretty much all the 
aforementioned elements of plot and 
situation: old historic dwelling, secret 
passages, ghosts in the attic, stolen trea- 
sures, and the beautiful young man who 
this time happens to be a wealthy Briton, 
shell-ravaged and sent to America to be 
cured: we have met him frequently in 
fiction since the war began. There is a 
good deal in the book also about “‘ladies’ 
wear,” of various degrees of intimacy— 
a theme which appears to have endless 
humor for the clientéle this sort of fic- 
tion appeals to. It is proper also to itali- 
cise specially cute and bright turns of 
phrase, so that the reader’s eyes may 
spot them in advance without effort and 
be prepared to twinkle. 

There is no mystery involved in “Blue- 
grass and Broadway.” Here the glamour 
(Southern heroine apart) is not of the 
past, but of stage-land; and in the con- 
trast of the ingénue making her mark 
there at the first attempt. The mortgage 
on the old estate of Rosemeade in Ken- 
tucky is in peril of foreclosure. Poor 
grandfather mustn’t be disturbed in his 
last days. Therefore pretty grand- 
daughter will write a play and make a 
lot of money. She does! But the man- 
ner of her doing it entails a situation 
of real comedy. She is not a genius, 
does not take Broadway by storm. Her 





purple-ribboned manuscript simply hap- 
pens to catch a manager’s eye at a mo- 
ment when he desires to discipline a 
spoiled star. . . “She needs one good 
failure to tone her up. What’s the name 
of the effusion in ribbons?” . “The 
Renunciation of Rosalind,’ murmured 
Mr. Meyer. “We could call it 
‘The Purple Slipper” . . .” Not un- 
naturally it is the gentleman-manager 
himself who falls in love with the in- 
génue authoress, and to the tune of much 
stage music the affair runs merrily and 
even wittily to its rightful close. There 
is -broader but not less genuine fun in 
“Believe You Me!” Under that sprightly 
title are assembled five monologues by 
Mile. Marie La Tour, who was born Mary 
Gilligan and is a famous parlor dancer, 
when the war breaks out. Her speech is 
that free and easy “American” which, as 
Mr. H. L. Mencken has pointed out in 
his recent book, “The American Lan- 
guage,” is by no means without its own 
principles of grammar and syntax. Only 
two or three story-writers have had the 
courage to reproduce this speech in all 
its glorious emancipation from the vehi- 
cle still labeled “English.” Miss La Tour 
varies her flow of language with an oc- 
casional stock phrase of journalese, 
which evidently to her mind presents the 
saving evidence of literary breeding. 
Beneath her flashy exterior and vulgar 
soul she is a good girl and a sensible, 
like so many of those who prance and 
smirk for the public’s amusement. Her 
adventures as a war-worker are worth 
hearing of; and she has a pretty turn 
for aphorism: “A person certainly does 
need their strength to enjoy an American 
health resort.” 
H. W. BOYNTON. 


The Run of the Shelves 


ésQXANTASTICS” (Houghton Mifflin 
Company) is the name given by 
Lafcadio Hearn to a series of short pa- 
pers contributed to the New Orleans 
Daily Item, 1879-1881, and, in reduced 
quantity, to the Times-Democrat of the 
same city, 1882-1884. Hearn is quoted 
as saying: “They are my impressions of 
the strange life of New Orleans. They 
are dreams of a tropical city. There is 
one twin-idea running through them all 
—Love and Death.” Colonel Fairfax, 
sometime owner of the Item, testifies: 
‘“Hearn was really quite lazy about his 
regular work. We had to prod him up 
all the time—stick pins in him, so to 
speak. But when he would write one of 
his own little fanciful things, out of his 
own head—dreams—he was always 
dreaming—why, then he would work like 
mad. And people always noticed those 
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little things of his, somehow, for they 
were truly lovely, wonderful.” 

Without disrespect to Colonel Fairfax, 
to whom destiny vouchsafed the honor 
of-discovering Hearn in New Orleans, it 
may be said that these fantastics are the 
kind of sketches which seem lovely and 
wonderful to the class of people for 
whom “lovely” and “wonderful” are eligi- 
ble adjectives. Their merit is rather evi- 
dent than high. They are above journal- 
ism; they are beneath literature: more 
specifically, they vacillate between jour- 
nalism and literature. They contain 
many phrases which would fit without 
discord into Poe’s “Ligeia” or “Morella” 
or “House of Usher,” the style and tem- 
per of which they sometimes rather viv- 
idly recall. But other phrases occur, in 
equal or greater plenty, which exhibit 
the eternal journalistic compromise be- 
tween the conscience and the clock. Not 
that there is any hesitation or stammer- 
ing in the utterance of the author of 
these sketches; they are, indeed, almost 
too supple and voluble, proclaim with too 
little reserve, in the excess of their plas- 
ticity, their affinity with clouds and 
dreams. The mood immerses the fact, 
the description overbears the narrative; 
and the voluptuous melancholy in which 
Love and Death consort will have its 
brief magic for that mood of youth which 
delights in the neighborship of flame and 
shadow. 

The publication of early works of this 
kind is supported by an approved and 
general practice. Of that practice the 
present volume is not an extreme or ven- 
turesome example. It is therefore no 
special reflection on the work before us 
to inquire if publications of this kind are 
a boon to the public or a help to the au- 
thor. These sketches have their merits: 
they are pleasing; they are promising. 
But their value as pleasure is diminished 
by the temptations they offer to the neg- 
lect of higher joys, and their value as 
promise is abolished by the fulfilment. 
Of what avail in September—or in De- 
cember—are the April estimates of the 
September crop? These beginnings are 
not literature, but biography; they show 
what Hearn was in 1879, in 1881; they 
should appear in the record of the life, 
in extract or specimen, in such bulk as 
the scale of that record authorizes or 
suggests. Why should the burial of 
noted authors be the signal for the disin- 
terment of their crudities, or at least 
their insufficiencies? If twelve works 
by Shakespeare of the type and merit of 
“Titus Andronicus” were discovered to- 
morrow, they would have to be published. 
But their publication would clearly be 
an injury to Shakespeare and a misfor- 
tune to the world. Who would care to 
have his present reverence for Shake- 





speare defiled, or even merely diluted, by 
adulteration with the sorrow or revolt 
induced by the perusal of twelve melo- 
dramas of that grade? Every inferior 
publication lessens the average merit of 
a man’s output, and the test by averages, 
though unfair, is natural. If everybody 
read the entire product, the case would 
still have its inconvenience. But many 
persons read only one work of an author, 
and choose that work perhaps at random. 
An author’s only protection against this 
source of injustice is the exclusion from 
the market of works by which he cannot 
be equitably judged. 


Even the enemies of Greek admit that 
it has some value. The man of science, 
anyone, indeed, who uses the English 
language at all, finds it helpful to know 
the meaning of the many Greek words 
which the very scientists themselves 
have been active in grafting on to the 
English stock. This sort of knowledge 
is a hardly avoidable by-product of even 
a very little Greek study, but it can 
easily be made an end in itself, and 
even the possessor of a Shakespearean 
modicum of Greek may be glad to have 
scattered materials conveniently drawn 
together in a way to stimulate and 
guide further study. Such a purpose 
seems admirably realized by Prof. 
Horace A. Hoffman’s “Everyday Greek” 
(University of Chicago Press). The 
little book brings with it no excess bag- 
gage; only such Greek words are dis- 
cussed as have some survival in English, 
and nothing like an historical treatment 
is attempted even of these. The princi- 
ples of compounding are succinctly set 
forth, and related words are grouped in 
a way that sheds many interesting cross 


_ lights. There is an adequate vocabulary. 


Mr. George D. Herron, in his small but 
pregnant book, the “Greater War” (New 
York: Mitchell Kennerley), views the 
present world-situation in a vividness of 
contrast and sharpness of alternative 
which is rarely to be found outside of 
the novel or the theatre. We are faced 
with ruin on two sides, ruin from a re- 
stored Germany, redoubtable in defeat, 
employing as its instrument an interna- 
tional socialism which it has fashioned in 
its image and wrought to its will, and 
ruin from Bolshevism which he calls 
“freedom’s most mendacious yet allur- 
ing enemy the eventual harness- 
ing of the proletaire to the triumphal 
chariot of the financier.” Salvation, 
however, is open to us, though the open- 
ing is narrow and may close irreparably 
at any moment. Our savior is democ- 
racy, not, however, the democratic state 
as history knows it, which is as far frora 
true democracy as organized Christianity 
is from Christ. What is this true de- 


—— 


mocracy? Mr. Herron, who as critic is 
exceedingly lucid, gets no nearer to ly- 
cidity on this constructive point than the 
following rather baffling sentence: “The 
way into democracy is through the volun. 
tary and administrative co-operation of 
industrial and commercial capital with 
associated labor.” Mr. Herron’s want of 
space has cramped his explanations. The 
proposed League of Nations is a sham, 
but its ratification is imperative as a step 
toward its replacement by a reality. The 
book, which, in the swiftness of its pas- 
sage from vituperation to exaltation, re- 
minds us of Shelley, is charged with an 
intensity of conviction and a passionate 
idealism which it is impossible not to 
respect. 


Drama 


Somerset Maugham and 
Zoe Akins 


M R. Somerset Maughan, in “Too Many 

Husbands” (Booth Theatre, October 
8th) treats of a British major reported 
dead who reappears after the armistice 
to find that another major has appropri- 
ated his wife. The theme is old, themes 
and husbands appear to be very much 
alike in their capacity for resuscitation. 
Mr. Maugham, however, is skilful in the 
refurbishing of a timeworn theme. In 
the usual handling of this plot, the two 
men are antagonists, and the lady is de- 
sirable; in Mr. Maugham’s play, the men 
are comrades, and the lady is undesira- 
ble. While the men compete for the hap- 
piness of relinquishing their happiness, 
the lady, whose impartiality is boundless, 
dispels their embarrassment by relin- 
quishing both. A third person is on 
hand, a sort of courier merging into ci- 
cisbeo, like the famous lover of the Queen 
of George the Fourth, to whom, after 
divorcing the two majors, she proposes 
to transfer her affections. 

Out of this material Mr. Maugham 
evolves two acts of what may be called, 
with very little reservation, capital farce. 
The third act is largely horse-play and 
by-play. The drama is really over, and, 
like a soldier between armistice and dis- 
charge, beguiles the tedious interval at 
the pantomime and dog-show. The writ- 
ing of plays is surely very hard when a 
man so adroit as Mr. Maugham cannot 
compel or persuade a farce even to keep 
up its own gait to the end of a prosper- 
ous evening. 

The parts were well taken, with exag- 
geration sometimes, it is true, but with 
bounded and provident exaggeration. 
Miss Estelle Winwood’s Victoria, excel- 
lent in points, scarcely justified itself as 
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awhole. The sentimentality merely spot- 
ted the cynicism, which, in turn, merely 
spotted the languor, and the coldness of 
the part was a little benumbing to a play 
to which warmth of some sort—warmth 
of a buffet, if not a warmth of a hand- 
shake—was indispensable. Mr. Kenneth 
Douglas as Major Cardew was effective 
till the third act caught him in its impish 
toils. Mr. Lawrence Grossmith as Major 
Lowndes gave, in the first act at least, a 
really charming impersonation of the 
Englishman who, soldier and gentleman 
as he is, is pushed about by his instincts 
as helplessly and unthinkingly as a child 
in a perambulator. 

Miss Zoe Akins’s “Déclassée,” at the 
Empire Theatre, is a play over which 
criticism need not linger. The first act in- 
deed has merit; hectic undoubtedly, it is 
nevertheless a drama in itself, rounded, 
compact, and precise. In the second act 
the English earl’s daughter and baro- 
net’s wife, whom her husband has 
groundlessly divorced, finds herself in 
New York, where she and the drama be- 
gin to drift in a fashion that means loss 
of caste to plays and women alike. This 
second act is a mere corridor, with the 
rustling and peeping appropriate to cor- 
ridors. In the third act Miss Akins, hes- 
itant between various issues, adopts that 
capital resource in emergencies—she 
summons a taxicab. Its wheels pass over 
the heroine, and she expires on a sofa in 
a finale in which the sugar of Dumas’ 
dying Marguerite is mingled with the 
bromo-seltzer of Sudermann’s dying 
Beata. If Miss Akins had any meaning 
in the play, her powers of concealment 
are extraordinary. There are strivings 
for psychology and there are memories 
of literature. 

The surprise and pleasure of the per- 
formance lay in the acting of Miss Ethel 
Barrymore. In my former not very large 
experience of this actress I had found 
in her no trace of power. I had seen her 
in plays that called for power, and I had 
ungallantly told myself that power fled 
at her approach. It has ceased to flee. 
I do not know whether her acting caught 
fire from her flame-colored gown, or 
whether her imagination was stirred by 
the mixture in her heroine of the beau 
monde and the demi-monde, the two great 
delectations of that solid middle-class 
which serves as floor to the one and as 
ceiling to the other. At any rate she 
took the part of Lady Helen Haden with 
genuine if febrile vigor, and was effective 
in the rendering of a haughtiness which 
contrived to be reckless without forfeit- 
ing its reserves. The high gale of the 
first act became rather zephyr-like in the 
second, but the interest did not fail, and 
the drops—the vertical drops—from the 
dithyrambie to the tranquilly incisive 


were particularly happy in this play. Of 
course it is not a great part in any his- 
toric estimate of drama; a great part 
must be first of all a great whole, and 
Miss Akins’s Lady Helen is not a whole 
at all. Harry Charteris in Act III tells 
Lady Helen with entire truth that her 
character is in pieces, and generously of- 
fers to put them together. The sensible 
Lady Heien was herself too generous to 
burden him with a task which had proved 
insurmountable to Miss Barrymore and 
Miss Akins. 

The support was barely adequate. The 
intelligence of Mr. Harry Plimmer as 
Sir Bruce Haden bestowed largeness on 
a small part and fineness on a coarse one. 
Claude King’s manliness found neither 
space nor ease in the straitjacket of the 
ignoble part of Rudolph Solomon. 

O. W. FIRKINS 


Among the Old Book 
Stalls 


N Paris the venders of second-hand 

books cling to the quais on the left 
bank. They spread out their wares in 
rows of weather-beaten boxes set on top 
of the river wall. Who can ever forget 
a morning ramble in May along the 
Seine, or the variety of things he 
found for sale between the Pont Royal 
and the Pont Saint Michel! The ven- 
der’s stock ranges all the way from vel- 
lum choir books to butterflies, old coins, 
and seashells, with a yellow patch of 
fiction to attract the casual eye. Some 
of these portable junk shops held treas- 
ures worth digging for. I remember 
that an art student a few years ago 
found in a portfolio a bundle of draw- 
ings by the Old Masters which he re- 
cently sold at auction for a hundred 
times the price he paid. These stall 
keepers are as familiar as the row of 
plane trees along the quais, and their 
fascinating history by Octave Usanne 
is a handbook for all true lovers of book- 
hunting. In London the haunts are more 
scattered. However, the “grubber” 
knows those dingy stalls under St. Paul’s, 
and certain shops in Charing Cross or 
Wardour Street where semi-precious 
gems are still brought to light occasion- 
ally. 

New York has no neighborhood with 
bookish traditions like Paternoster Row, 
so that the second-hand dealers have 
clung to the main cross streets: Fifty- 
ninth, Forty-second, and Twenty-third, 
whose busy sidewalks are thronged all 
day long. Here they burrow into the 
basements of old high-stoop houses, and 
overflow the wide areaways. A dozen 
shops further down in lower Fourth 
Avenue are the nearest things we have 
to a Bookseller’s Row. They are the 


first line of defense above the No Man’s 
Land of commerce which stretches to 
the Battery. Away downtown, below 
the City Hall, there are a few shops 
hidden among the office buildings, but 
the trade for the most part has moved 
north beyond the circle of banks and 
brokers. 

All these dealers have regular cus- 
tomers and most of them issue cata- 
logues, those precious “text-books of 
literature” which the old-book lover de- 
vours with as fine a relish as the gour- 
met does his wine list. Some collectors 
even prefer to do their buying at home 
beside the fire, marking a catalogue like 
a man selecting flower-seeds or plumbing 
fixtures. But the sportsman takes the 
trail for a likely scent. As soon as a 
library has been sold or an auction com- 
pleted, the book hunter mounts his 
hobby for a round of the shops. He does 
not pause outside at the five and ten- 
cent tables, filled with rows of faded fic- 
tion left to bleach their bones in the 
rain and weather He steps inside te 
rummage. The true lover will not be 
fastidious about dirt, or fear to soil his 
gloves, for half the joy of the hunt is 
getting delightfully grubby. 

If it is Americana or Old New York 
you seek, you may find odd copies of 
Valentine’s Manual, filled with color 
plates of streets and houses long 
vanished in this day of skyscrapers; a 
bound volume of “The Mirror” to which 
Poe contributed tales and criticisms; 
early editions of Whitman, Hawthorne, 
and Washington Irving. But to make 
the game supremely worth the candle, 
you must be in quest of some long- 
sought volume. In six months I col- 
lected a complete first edition of Thack- 
eray, in the old Smith Elder green cloth 
binding. This was in the face of quite 
brutal discouragement from all the deal- 
ers. One shop in Ann Street had a bat- 
tered set, which they would not break, 
repeating that I was mad to try for 
another, as a similar set had brought an 
unbelievable figure at Southby’s the year 
before. Undaunted my search went on; 
down into cellars and up into garrets, 
through dingy back rooms where the 
candle flame caught the glint of another 
prize high on the shelves, until one by 
one, all the treasure was unearthed. 

There are books which merely by their 
titles can make vivid a past generation. 
To look through a row of old Annuals, 
or Keepsakes, or a stray volume of 
Godey’s Ladies Book, with their mez- 
zotint landscapes and languishing ladies, 
the fashion plates of the ’50’s or the 
flowery verse of N. P. Willis and Fanny 
Fern, is like overhearing an old lady 
talk of her youth. These all find a place 
on the stalls. Their day is still too re- 
cent for them to be of value, and now 
they wait in the dust while their gold- 
stamped wreaths and urns grow dull, 
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pathetic tokens of our grandmother’s 
time, for another generation to garner. 
They are not old enough to be rare, sim- 
ply out of fashion. 

You will often find copies of a series 
of gift books published in London over 
fifty years ago that are worth having 
for the pictures. The cover designs are 
horrible, the poetry quite as bad, but the 
full-page woodcuts, designed by the men 
of the ’60’s, are often masterpieces of 
drawing. They belong to that golden 
decade of English art when Millais, Ros- 
setti, Holman Hunt, Madox Brown, Fred 
Walker, Charles Keene, DuMaurier, 
even Whistler, were among the list of 
artists who illustrated these “Picture 


Posies,” ‘Legendary Ballads,” and 
“Home Affections by the Poets.” Some 


of the plates are superb examples of 
wood engraving that we can not match 
to-day. 

The second-hand shops are open all 
day and sometimes at night, for the busy 
collector who likes to spend an hour 
over a box of old playbills or autograph 
letters. High noon is usually the busiest 
time, outside, at any rate. In Fourth 
Avenue there are half a dozen shops in 
one block where a group of idlers will 
gather during the lunch hour, to haul 
over the old magazines, to finger dusty 
engravings, or become absorbed in some 
technical book on the tables; but rarely 
to buy. 

Charles Lamb always found so much 
that was appealing in these “street read- 
ers,” that a mention of them loses half 
its flavor without his account of “the 
poor gentry, who, not having the where- 
withal to buy or hire a book, filch a lit- 
tle learning at the open stalls—the 
owner, with his hard eye casting envious 
looks at them all the while, and think- 
ing when they will have done. Ventur- 
ing tenderly from page to page, expect- 
ing every moment when he shall inter- 
pose his interdict, and yet unable to 
deny themselves the gratification, they 
‘snatch a fearful joy.’ Martin B., in 
this way, by daily fragments, got 
through two volumes of Clarissa, when 
the stall keeper damped his laudable am- 
bition by asking him (it was in his 
younger days) whether he meant to pur- 
chase the book. M. declares, that under 
no circumstances in his life did he ever 
peruse a book with half the satisfaction 
which he took in those uneasy snatches.” 

You may accuse me of impiety for 
talking so long about old books before 
calling on Lamb, the Patron Saint of 
Book-Hunters. He is sure to pop up 
sooner or later, like King Charles’ head 
when Mr. Dick had his say. But the 
days for spying out ragged duodecimos 
on the stalls has gone by. Lamb would 
find no more folios outside on his walks 
from the East India House. In these 
days of catalogues, like the rest of us, 
he would have to be content with smaller 


game. The bookseller’s catalogues have 
brought about a surprising uniformity 
of price, so that the sooner the young 
book-hunter forgets about the old days 
of fabulous bargains and lucky finds, the 
better it will be for his morals and his 
collection. It takes time and patience, 
and then courage to the sticking point to 
buy on the strength of your own knowl- 
edge. Of course, there is a heaven- 
born instinct for finding books as there 
is for lighting on four-leaf clovers, but 
this belongs to the elect alone. Eugene 
Field had it to the despair of his family; 
so did T. B. Aldrich and Laurence Hut- 
ton. 

The most genial bookseller I have 
ever known was old Tom Foley, or “Old 
Folio” as he was called, who, till a few 
years ago, kept a shop in a cellar on 
lower Fourth Avenue, behind Grace 
Church. Hundreds of books lined the 
low room and stood in piles about the 
floor. He usually kept the gas burning, 
to light up his dusky haunt, as well as 
for the small heat it gave him in winter. 
He had a room close by in St. Mark’s 
Place, but got most of his meals on a 
tiny gas stove at the back of the shop. 
Tom was so crippled with rheumatism 
that he sat all day in an armchair read- 
ing his favorite author, “Sweet Master 
Walton,” and occasionally pointing out 
his wares with a cane, when a customer 
stepped down to look around. He had 
been a mighty fisher in his day, and 
was never tired of telling of his great 
catches, or quoting from “The Com- 
pleat Angler,” which with its quaint en- 
gravings had become his testament for 
solace and adventure. 

It was here they formed the Second- 
hand Book Club. Of course only deal- 
ers were admitted to the meetings, when 
they came together once a month, to 
smoke for an evening and discuss the 
trade. Most of them were more pros- 
perous than Tom, who looked, in his old 
coat, quite one of his frayed first edi- 
tions. They were gatherings which 
Lamb would have loved, and I fancy his 
shade must have slipped in sometimes 
to chuckle with them, over their pipes 
and grog. At odd times the club met for 
dinner, at a cheap table d’héte; but an 
evening at Tom’s was always more easy, 
after they had joined together to buy 
him a Franklin stove. When a walking 
trip was proposed for a Sunday on 
Staten Island, they found it would be 
too hard for Tom. His chief objection 
was that there would be no chance 
for fishing. A compromise was finally 
agreed upon—a day along the Bronx 
River where he spent the time in vainly 
whipping the stream till dusk, after 
which they all gathered to dine under 
an arbor of a little French restaurant 
beside the water. 

Poor Tom is gone now, and the Club 
has probably moved into finer quarters or 


dispersed. The old cellar is still a shop, 
with here and there a volume left from 
his day, like bits of ivy on a ruin, to 
greet you in memory of those brave 
times. When the wreck came, his copy 
of Walton was lost, I know not how 
completely. Some day my search may 
be rewarded; until then the quest is to 
the dauntless rummager. 
LAWRENCE WILLIAMS 


Books and the News 


[Under this heading are presented, from 
week to week, articles mentioning a few 
books which should be useful to the reader 
who wishes to go a little further into mat- 
ters of current interest than the newspapers 
and periodicals will take him. Attempt is 
made to keep the articles practical by nam. 
ing only books which ought to be available, 
without much trouble through publisher, 
book-shop, or public library. Books obscure 
or out of print are avoided, and books in 
English are preferred to those in other lan- 
guages. These articles are in no sense biblio- 
graphies for the specialist, aiming at com- 
pleteness, and including magazine or news- 
paper articles, but merely brief, impartial, 
selected lists of books, new and old, which 
may help to make the news of the week more 
intelligible. The articles are written by the 


Editor of Publications of the New York Pub. 
lic Library.] 


American Government 


THE temporary disability of the Presi- 

dent, and the constitutional questions 
arising therefrom, the conflict of the 
President with the Senate, amendments 
to the Constitution, enacted or proposed, 
the attitude of the Federal Government 
to the industrial situation—all these mat- 
ters of daily importance lead one to the 
books which describe the actual work- 
ing of our Government. The importance 
and reputation of Bryce’s “The Ameri- 
can Commonwealth” (Macmillan) may 
cause a reader to neglect a number of 
books by American writers who have 
combined accuracy with an attractive 
style. One of the most recent, a sub- 
stantial volume of over 600 pages, is 
William Bennett Munro’s “The Govern- 
ment of the United States, National, 
State, and Local” (Macmillan, 1919). 
John A. Fairlie, in his “National Admin- 
istration of the United States of Amer- 
ica” (Macmillan, 1905), describes the 
various departments of the Government. 
Similar are James A. Woodburn’s “The 
American Republic and Its Government” 
(Putnam, 1916), with eight long chap- 
ters on such subjects as the Presidency, 
the Senate, etc., and Frederick J. Has- 
kin’s “The American Government” (Lip- 
pincott, 1912). More extensive studies, 
buttressed with many references, are 
“American Government and Politics” 
(Macmillan, 1914), by Charles A. Beard, 


(Continued on page 506) 
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Up to 1906, there was no motor manufac- 
tured that could be depended upon to 


stand up under the gruelling conditions 
found in a steel mill. 


To develop such a motor became the fixed 
determination of the Crocker-Wheeler 
Company and this determination was sub- 


sequently translated into definite accom- 





plishment by C-W Form W Rolling Mill 
Motors. The bull strength and high 
overload capacity of these motors have 
enabled manufacturers to meet the ardu- 


ous schedules of production incident to 
the super-production of steel. 
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In White Armor 


The Life of 
Captain Arthur Ellis Hamm, 
326th Infantry, U. S. Army 
by 
ELIZABETH CREEVEY HAMM 


The vivid, intimate story of a young man who turned his 
back on wealth to fashion his life in conformity with his 
own high ideals. It is the dramatic tale of his love, 
courtship, and marriage, and of his enlistment in the 
army to help “get the terrible business over” as quickly 
as possible, so that he might, with free conscience, estab- 
lish and build up a true American home. Lastly, there is 
the record of his life as a commissioned officer overseas, 
and of his death in action on the Lorraine front just be- 
fore the Armistice was signed. This touching story will 
be read with heartfelt sympathy by all who have lost loved 
ones over there. 


“The interesting record of the manly and generous life of a 
young American captain. . - a tireless worker and a fear- 
less leader.” THE REVIEW. 


At all booksellers: 12°. Illustrated. $1.50 net 
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and “The New American Government 
and Its Work” (Macmillan, 1915), by 
James T. Young, which not only tells of 
the powers of the Government, but aims 
to describe their results, and includes 
chapters on topics like “Public Opinion.” 
John Fiske, in “Civil Government in the 
United States” (Houghton, 1904), 
achieved a text-book with a popular and 
readable style. It begins with the town- 
ship and works up through the county 
and State to the national government. 

Two good text-books, for reference, 
are A. B. Hart’s “Actual Government 2s 
Applied Under American Conditions” 
(Longmans, 1918) and R. L. Ashley’s 
“The American Federal State” (Macmil- 
lan, 1911). A sort of popular text-book, 
with interesting illustrations, is “The 
Citizen and the Republic” (Longmans, 
1918), by J. A. Woodburn and T. F. Mo- 
ran, while Charles A. and Mary R. 
Beard’s “American Citizenship” (Mac- 
millan, 1915) is brief, aims to interest, 
and considers many new questions of 
progressive politics. Jeremiah W. Jenks, 
in “Principles of Politics” (Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1909), deals with such gen- 
eral subjects as legislation and the suf- 
frage. The origins and development of 
our political system is the topic of Henry 
J. Ford’s “Rise and Growth of American 
Politics” (Macmillan, 1898). Rather a 
reference book than a volume to read 
through is Frank J. Goodnow’s “The 
Principles of the Administrative Law of 
the United States” (Putnam, 1905). 


A reader who wishes to investigate the 
opinions of Presidents may enjoy Wood- 
row Wilson’s “Constitutional Govern- 
ment in the United States” (Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1911), William H. Taft’s 
“The Presidency” (Scribner, 1916), 
Theodore Roosevelt’s “American Ideals,” 
Benjamin Harrison’s “This Country of 
Ours” (Scribner, 1897), and Grover 
Cleveland’s “The Independence of the 
Executive” (Princeton Univ. Press, 
1913). 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 


Books Received 


FICTION 


Achorn, E. O., and Teall, E. W. The 
Unknown Quality. Marshall Jones. $1.50 
net. 

Bleackley, Horace. Anymoon. Lane. 

Foote, M. H. The Ground Swell. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 

MacManus, Seumas. Lo, and Behold 
Ye! Stokes. $1.60 net. 

Malet, Lucas. Deadham Hard. Dodd, 
Mead. $1.90. 

Sinclair, B. W. Burned Bridges. Little, 
Brown. $1.60 net. 

Thurston, E. T. The World of Wonder- 
ful Reality. Appleton. $1.75 net. 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 


Brooks, C. S. Chimney-Pot Papers. Yale 
Univ. Press. $2.00. 

Ellsworth, W. W. A Golden Age of 
Authors. Houghton Mifflin. $3.75. 

Hearn, Lafcadio. Fantastics and other 
Fancies. Houghton Mifflin. i 

Jenkins, MacGregor. Literature with a 
Large L. Houghton Mifflin. $1.00. 

McGrane, R. C. The Correspondence of 
Nicholas Biddle. Houghton Mifflin. $6.00. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


Bill Sewall’s Story of T. R. Harper. 
$1.25 net. 

Dinsmore, C. A. Life of Dante. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $2.50. 

McLennan, J. S. Louisbourg From Its 
Foundation To Its Fall. 1713-1758. Mac- 
millan. 

Newbolt, Sir Henry. Submarine and 
Anti-Submarine. Longmans. $2.25 net. 

Seitz, Don. Artemus Ward. (Charles 
ty Browne): A Biography. Harper. 


GOVERNMENT AND ECONOMICS 


Weale, B. L. P. The Truth About China 
and Japan. Dodd Mead. $2.00. 

Willoughby, W. F. Government Or- 
ganizations in War Time and After. Ap- 
pleton. $2.50 net. 


DRAMA AND POETRY 


A Book of Princeton Verse, II, 1919. 
Edited by Henry Van Dyke and Others. 
Princeton Univ. Press. $1.50 net. 

Belasco, David. The Theatre Through 
Its Stage Door. Harper. $2.50 net. 

Lowell, Amy. Pictures of the Floating 
World. Macmillan. $1.50. 

Matthews, Brander. The Principles of 
Piaymaking. Scribner. $1.60 net. 

The Collected Poems of Rupert Brooke. 
Lane. $1.25 net. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


Chas, J. S. California Desert Trials. 
Houghton Mifflin. $3.00 net. 

Collins, Joseph. My Italian Year. 
Scribner. $2.50 net. 

O’Brien, Frederick. White Shadows in 
the South Seas. Century. $4. 


SCIENCE 


Bond, A. R. Inventions of the Great War. 
Century. $1.75. 

McFee, I. N. The Tree Book. Stokes. 
$1.75 net. 


JUVENILE 


DuBois, M. C. Comrade Rosalie. Cen- 
tury. $1.50. 

Saunders, Marshall. Dicky. 
Stokes. $1.50 net. 

Scoville, Samuel J. Boy Scouts in the 
Wilderness. Century. $1.50. 

Walsh, G. E. The Boy Vigilantes of 
Belgium. Century. $1.50. 


THE ARTS 


Robinson, A. G. Old New England Door- 
ways. Scribner. $3 net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Fox, D. R. The Decline of Aristocracy 
in the Politics of New York.. Longmans, 
Green. 

Hoffman, H. A. Everyday Greek. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $1.25 net. 

Hutchinson, Women’s Wages. 
Longmans, Green. 

Thwing, C. F. The College Gateway. 
Pilgrim Press. $1.50 net. 

Ward, Mrs. Humphry. Fields of Vic- 
tory. Scribner. $1.50 net. 
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Antique Jewelry 


and Trinkets 
Fred. W. Burgess 


Author of “Antique Furniture,” 
“Old Pottery and Porcelain,” etc, 


8°. Very fully illustrated, $3.50 


A valuable handy-book of 
reference, entertaining, au- 
thoritative, and informing, 
for the connoisseur, the ama- 
teur collector and the general 
reader. Uniform with this 
author’s other well-known 
works on old furniture and 


pottery. 


The Notebook of 
a Spinster Lady 


8°. $2.75 


A charmingly written vol- 
ume covering the years be- 
tween 1878 and 1903. Its 
pages live with the most 
amusing pen pictures of the 
notables of that day. There 
are innumerable anecdotes of 
the men and women who 
made the later Victorian Era 
such an interesting page in 
history. 





G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
New York London 











FIGHTING 


THE SPOILSMEN 


Reminiscences of the 
Civil Service Reform Movement 
By Wiiliam Dudley Foulke, LL.D. 


“No student of current day politics 
should be without this book.”— 


The Outlook. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS $2.00 net 














